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PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE | BY BRADLEY CLAYTON 


hirty-nine Appeals. | studied past and present rulings | never crossed it. For example, experience 
years ago, on constitutional issues that affected how | and a sixth sense sometimes told me that 
| took an operated as a police officer. a car was carrying illegal drugs, and if | 
oath to uphold A striking example from my studies searched the car, | might make a major drug 
and defend the was the Miranda v. Arizona ruling by the US bust. But without sufficient probable cause 
Constitutions of Supreme Court in 1966 which interpreted before a search, | had to let them continue 
the United States the Fifth and Sixth Amendments and on their way. Making such a decision was 
of America and established the important Miranda Rule. hard to do, but it was always the right thing 
he State of Utah. It was the first day of my This ruling required that the police must to do, as crossing the line would have led to 
hirty-plus year career as a police officer. inform a person in custody of the right to a violation of the oath | had taken. 
That day | was a rookie deputy sheriff with not self-incriminate (the right to remain n this Pioneer magazine issue, you 
he Davis County Sheriff's Department. silent) and the right to have legal counsel will find articles that focus on Utah's road 
Two years later, | took this same oath from a present during questioning. Applications 0 statehood on January 4, 1896, 125 years 
Utah Supreme Court Justice as | was sworn of the Miranda Rule are often challenged ago, and particularly on the 1895 Utah Con- 
in as a Trooper for the Utah Highway Patrol. in court, and if procedures have not been stitutional Convention and the drafting of 
took this oath yet again after each of my followed as outlined in the ruling, the court he Utah Constitution by 107 elected del- 
successive promotions within the Highway may throw out a suspect's statement as egates. Just as the delegates to the United 
Patrol. Swearing to uphold and defend the “fruit of the poisonous tree’ States Constitutional Convention affirmed 
constitutional rights of every person—not The Fourth Amendment—which gov- hat they were led by Divine Providence, so, 
just citizens but every person in the State of erns search and seizure—was of particular 00, were the delegates to the Utah Con- 
Utah and the United States—meant a great importance to me. Just one sentence in stitutional Convention insistent that they 
deal to me. ength, but so powerful and protective. were led by God. The Utah Constitution is 
Lady Justice, the symbol of courts any rulings of the United States and Utah our guiding star for state government and 
across America, is depicted as a blindfolded Supreme Courts have defined the limita- establishes the rights of all persons in Utah. 
woman holding a set of scales in one hand tions of police authority when searching Take time to study the Utah Consti- 
and a sword in the other. The motto of persons or their environs or when seizing ution. It is a fascinating document. The 
the United States Supreme Court is “Equal personal property. During my thirty years articles in this issue will help you have a 
justice under law.The blindfold and the in law enforcement, | found myself in many better understanding of the Utah Constitu- 
motto became my guides as a police of- situations where following the Fourth ion—what went into its creation and how 
ficer. | became a student of decisions of the Amendment led to the arrest and convic- it applies to you. 
Supreme Courts of the United States and tion of criminals. At times | may have been | want to leave you with a quote 
Utah as well as of the regional US Court of tempted to walk too close to the line, but from Thomas Jefferson, one of the signers 
of the Declaration of 


Independence. | think 


it applies to our Utah 
CHAP. 138.—An Act To enable the people of Utah to form a constitution and State July 16, 1894. a ; 
government, and to be admitted into the Union on an equal footing with the original ————_--- Constitution as well. 
States. , ; “We in America do 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United not have a government 
States of America in Congress assembled, That theinhabitants ofallthat Uta»... by the majority; we have 
g 2 ? _ Admission as a y J y 
part of the area of the United States now constituting the Territory of State. government by the 
Utah, as at present described, may become the State of Utah, as here- Pape ‘ni 
: : 7 ? majority who participate. 
inafter provided. ; 
Sec. 2. That all male citizens of the United States over the age of ,, Delegatestoconven- All tyranny needs to gain 
twenty-one years, who have resided in said Territory for one year next ; a foothold is for people 


prior to such election, are hereby authorized to vote for and choose of good conscience to 
delegates to form a convention in said Territory. Such delegates shall Qualifications. 
possess the qualifications of such electors; and the aforesaid convention 

shall consist of one hundred and seven delegates, apportioned among Apportionment. BRADLEY CLAYTON 
the several counties within the limits of the proposed State as follows: SUP NATIONAL 
Beaver County, two delegates; Box Elder County, four delegates; PRESIDENT 2021 
Cache County, eight delegates; Davis County, three delegates: Emery 
County, three delegates; Garfield County, one delegate; Grand County, 
one delegate; Iron County, one delegate; Juab County, three delegates; 
Kane County, one delegate; Millard County, two delegates; Morgan 
County, one delegate; Piute Ccunty, one delegate; Rich County, one 
delegate; Salt Lake County, twenty-nine delegates, thus apportioned, 
to wit: Salt Lake City, first precinct, four delegates; second precinct, PIONEER 1 
six delegates; third precint, five delegates; fourth precinct, three dele- 

gates; tifth precinet, three delegates; allother precincts in said county, 

outside of Salt Lake City, eight delegates; San Juan County, one dele- 

gate; San Pete County, seven delegates; Sevier County, three dele- 
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BY BOB FOLKMAN 


ne hundred twenty-five years 
ago, on January 4, 1896, Utah 
became a state. Today the an- 
niversary is of little note for 
the average Utah citizen. Of 
course Utah is a state. What 
else would it be? 
Surprisingly, it took nearly fifty years after 
the initial settling of Utah Territory for Congress 
to support Utah’s becoming a state. This long 
delay was closely tied to what was generally 
known outside Utah as the “Utah problem” or 
the “Mormon problem? For most nineteenth- 
century Americans, the fact that many Latter- 
day Saints lived in polygamous families was 
unacceptable. Political and religious leaders 
who had little first-hand or unbiased knowl- 
edge of life in Utah decried plural marriage as 
barbaric and un-American. For decades the 
country’s newspapers regularly published false 
and salacious narratives about Utah’s innocent 
women as victims of licentious and controlling 
husbands—often portrayed as much older men. 
But the “Utah problem” was also tied to the 
dominant role of The Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints in the territory's politics. Most of 
the citizens of Utah were members of the Church. 
Haunted by memories of persecutions in Mis- 
souri and Nauvoo, Latter-day Saints tended to vote 
together as a means of self-protection, creating 
friction with the increasing number of Utah citi- 


Left: Sunshine and Shadow: Walker Lane Salt Lake by Henry 
Lavender Adolphus Culmer, courtesy Springville Museum of Art. 
Background photo: J. D. Reynolds polygamy group by George 
Edward Anderson, courtesy L. Tom Perry Special Collections, 
Harold B. Lee Library, Brigham Young University 


zens who were not Church members. Inevita- 
bly this unity led to resentment of the Saints’ 
political influence. 

Thus, as Utah waited in vain for statehood 
approval, many of Utah’s neighboring territo- 
ries—Nevada, Colorado, Montana, Idaho, and 
Wyoming—were granted statehood in turn. 
Utah petitioned Congress six times for state- 
hood between 1849 and 1887, and each time 
Congress refused.' The unsuccessful process 
was especially frustrating to Utahns because, 
in 1880, Utah’s population was roughly equal 
to the populations of Nevada, Montana, Idaho, 
and Wyoming combined. 

The passage of the Edmunds-Tucker 
Act in 1887 reinforced earlier laws against 
polygamy. Utah women lost the voting rights 
they had enjoyed for seventeen years, and The 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
was disincorporated. Congress threatened 
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additional legislation, raising the possibility 
that the government would seize the Church's 
three active Utah temples.* When members 

of the Church sustained Wilford Woodruff as 
president of the Church during general confer- 
ence in April 1889, President Woodruff almost 
immediately began to study how to free the 
Church and Utah Territory from federal con- 
trol. During the next eighteen months the First 
Presidency attempted every possible means of 
reconciliation with the Federal government, 


but with little success. 


During these difficult times, the Utah press began 
noting—as early as August 1889—national inter- 
est in hosting a world’s fair in 1892. By 1890, four 
US cities were actively seeking to become the site of 
a fair—Washington, DC, New York City, St. 
Louis, and Chicago. On January 13, 1890, 
Utah GOVERNOR ARTHUR 
L. THOMAS proposed to the Utah 
legislature that a commission be formed 
to study Utah’s potential participation in the 
fair—prompted by Utah business leaders who foresaw 
an opportunity to promote their financial interests.’ A 
month later, the legislature approved Governor Thomas’ 
request to form the Utah World’s Fair Commission. 

The four competing US cities campaigned in the 
eastern press and made elaborate presentations to 
Congress. In February 1890, Congress gave the nod to 
Chicago, the dynamic young city on Lake Michigan with 
one of the most advanced transportation systems in 
the country.’ In April 1890, 

US PRESIDENT BENJAMIN 

HARRISON signed the act designating 
Chicago as site of the World’s Columbian Ex- 
position—which would commemorate the four 
hundredth anniversary of Christopher Columbus’ 1492 
arrival in the New World, popularly considered in Europe 
and the Americas as one of the most significant events in 
world history. Practical considerations would later delay 
the opening of the Exposition until May 1, 1893. 

The World’s Columbian Exposition was not the 
first world’s fair. In 1851 Great Britain’s Crystal Palace 
Exhibition was visited by six million people. In 1876 
Philadelphia hosted the first world’s fair in the US—and 
the Philadelphia Centennial Exposition, celebrating the 
signing of the Declaration of Independence a century 
earlier, attracted ten million visitors. In 1889, the Expo- 


sition Universelle was held in Paris on the centennial of 
the storming of the Bastille, drawing thirty-two million 
visitors to its now-iconic Eiffel Tower. These and many 
smaller exhibitions were spawned by the Industrial 
Revolution to show off the latest machinery and new 
inventions to visitors from around the world. 

Chicago World’s Fair planners aimed for an exposi- 
tion exceeding anything previously seen. Featuring 
sophisticated exhibits and extravaganzas, the Fair would 
attract world leaders in architecture, engineering, manu- 
facturing, agriculture, mining, transportation, medicine, 
the arts, and religion. In a nod to the women’s suffrage 
movement, the Fair would dedicate a large building to 
women’s contributions to society and sponsor a women’s 
political organization that would assist in planning and 
carrying out the Exposition. While the Chicago Fair 
would lack an Eiffel Tower, it would premiere the Ferris 
Wheel, a 264-foot-high wonder that could accommo- 
date 2,160 passengers.” 

The Fair was projected to include nearly two 
hundred separate buildings, including thirty-eight state 
and territory buildings and nineteen foreign govern- 
ment buildings. At the Fair's main entrance, visitors 
would pass through an impressive entertainment venue, 
the Midway Plaisance. Visitors could also participate 
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in events held concurrently with the Fair; 

of these, the Eisteddfod, a national music 
competition, and the Parliament of World 
Religions, an ambitious gathering of religious 
leaders from almost every faith-based belief 
system worldwide, were especially appealing 
to Utahns. 

Utah’s fair proponents, most of them 
Liberal Party members, directly lobbied the 
Republican US President, Benjamin Harrison, 
to name two Utah delegates to the World’s Fair 
National Commission. In April 1890 Harrison 
appointed Fred J. Kiesel of Ogden and Patrick 
(P. H.) Lannan of Salt Lake City as national 
commissioners. Kiesel, a native of Germany 
who was well-known in Utah's political and 
business circles, would work to raise money 
in Utah and recruit capable individuals to 
formalize Utah’s fair plans. P. H. Lannan, an 
Irish-born entrepreneur who began as a Salt 
Lake City butcher, would be on the scene in 
Chicago, guiding decision-making there about 
Utah's exhibits and overseeing the construc- 
tion of the Utah Building.° In Chicago, Lannan 
was appointed an alternate member of the 
Board of Control at the World's Fair, a position 
carrying opportunities to influence the Fair’s 
inner circles. 

As the ambitious designs of the Chicago 
Fair became known, interest among Utahns 
increased. Both Latter-day Saint and gentile 
residents engaged in planning Utah’s role 
there, united in the belief that if Utah made 
a positive impression, its chances of finally 
achieving statehood would improve. 
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As plans for the Chicago Fair evolved, a 
dramatic change to Utah’s political and reli- 
gious climate was about to take place. Perceiv- 
ing that a truce between the Church and the 
federal government was impossible, and see- 
ing no path to statehood and self-governance 
for Utah, Latter-day Saint leaders considered 
plans to move away from the practice of plural 
marriage. During the summer of 1890 Presi- 
dent Woodruff continually entreated the Lord 
for solutions while also directing quiet reduc- 
tions in the number of new plural marriages 
sanctioned by the Church.’ President Cannon 
suggested to certain of the Church's political 
emissaries in Washington that changes might 
occur in Utah that would forestall more puni- 
tive federal legislation. 

On September 24, 1890, the Church pub- 
licly announced the Manifesto, the first step 
to ending polygamy in the Church. Cannon 
wrote in his journal that Woodruff “has felt 
strongly impelled to do what he has. ... He 
has stated that the Lord had made it plain to 
him that this was his duty, and he felt perfectly 
clear in his mind that it was the right thing.”® 
With the Manifesto, the nature of Utah's quest 
for statehood began to change, becoming more 
of a public opinion problem than a religious or 
political problem. 


£ PROCEEDINGS AT THE SEMI-ANNUAL GENERAL CON- 


_ FERENCE OF THE CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST 
* OF LATTER-DAY SAINTS, 


f Monday Forenoon, October 6, 1890. 


earliest days, missionaries had been the public face of the _ 
Church in the US and worldwide, but by the 1890s the 
issue of polygamy had obscured the religious messageof 
the restored Church in the public's mind. Latter-day Saints . 
and gentiles in Utah were feeling politically isolated. The 
Chicago World's Fair was an opportunity to show the 
world that Utah’s citizens were progressive, industrious, 
cultured, and loyal American citizens—and that they were 
defined by far more than polygamy. 


CHICAGO WORLD’S FAIR, 1894 BY THOMAS MORAN; BROOKLYN MUSEUM, ONLINE 
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The buildings at the Fair had wood or 
steel framing. Most of the exteriors were 


finished with a material called staff, made 
from plaster of Paris or gypsum, reinforced 
with hemp fibers, and sometimes mixed with 
a little cement. Staff could be finished to re- 
semble almost any kind of natural stone, with 
the advantage that it could also be formed 
into decorative shapes using molds. At the 
Columbian Exposition, this material’s use 
resulted in a white, marble-like finish on 
most buildings that led to the Exposition’s 
being nicknamed the White City for its 
gleaming structures.’ 

The Court of Honor, the central feature of 


the Exposition grounds, evinced the size and 


scale of the Exposition. The Court of Honor 
surrounded the Basin, an expanse of water 
350 feet wide and 1,100 feet long. On the west 
end of the Basin were the Grand Plaza and the 
domed Administration Building; further west 
of the Administration Building was Terminal 
Station with its twenty-three railways enter- 
ing through twelve concourses. On a pedestal 
at the Basin’s east end stood the Romanesque 
gilt-robed statue, Republic, towering sixty-five 
feet over the reflective Basin. On the north 
and south sides of the Basin, respectively, were 
the Exposition’s two largest buildings, the 
Manufactures Building and the Agriculture 
Building. Smaller buildings around the Basin 
included the Electricity Building, the Mines 
Building, and the Music Hall. 

The Court of Honor and the surround- 
ing buildings represented perhaps one-fourth 
of the area of the Exposition. With some two 
hundred buildings, a lagoon, fountains, ponds, 
numerous statues, the Midway, and other 
features, the fairgrounds covered a total of 
690 acres, slightly more than one square mile. 
Unfortunately, within a year of the closing 
ceremonies, a series of fires destroyed nearly 
every building. Today the only major building 
that remains is the Palace of Fine Arts, which 
was located on the north side of the Fair, just 
south of the state buildings. It is now Chicago's 
Museum of Science and Industry. 
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Utah's territory governor appoint 


the mem- 
bers of Utah’s World’s Fair Commission in March 
1892. Robert C. Chambers was named president; 
Richard Mackintosh, vice-president; Edwin A. Mc- 
Daniel, secretary; Nelson A. Empey, executive com- 
missioner; and HEBER M. WELLS, treasurer. 
Wells, a son of Utah pioneer Daniel H. Wells, would 
be elected Utah’s first state 
governor in 1895. 

The Fair’s planners 
grouped the sites for state 
buildings on the Fair’s 
north grounds, near the 
north entrance. A few 
days in advance of site 
assignments, the national 


commissioners from each 
state were given a plat map of the fairgrounds and 
allowed to look over the undeveloped locations. The 
commissioners tried to imagine how visitors would 
traverse the park’s streets, which direction the build- 
ings would face, and possible adjacencies to sites 
chosen by prestigious states. Lot 
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38 attracted the attention of many commissioners, 
including Utah’. 

Commissioner Lannan realized that this was no 
time for etiquette but a matter of survival of the fit- 
test. With his experience in securing prime locations 
in new mining camps and towns for his butcher 
shops and other enterprises, Lannan understood 
that possession was nine-tenths of a successful claim. 
Accordingly, on the day when lot requests were to 
be submitted, he ensconced himself on a log in the 
middle of Lot 38. Sitting under an umbrella in heavy 
rain, he smoked his cigars and informed interested 
parties that “this site is taken” and insisted they must 
look elsewhere. Meanwhile, other Utah commission 
members were submitting paperwork to secure the 
location. When officials announced the assignments, 
Utah received Lot 38. Over the next few months, 
several large and influential states attempted to dis- 
lodge the upstart western territory from its claim on 
a prime location, but Utah prevailed and took formal 
possession on June 1, 1892." 

The Utah commission awarded their building’s 
design task to Dallas & Hedges, a young Salt Lake City 
architectural firm that convinced the commissioners 
they could work within budget limitations. The final 
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cost estimate was $10,500 for the Utah Building, 
a substantial investment equivalent to about $1.8 


million today."' In contrast, the 150,000 square- 
foot Palace of Fine Arts, one of the Fair’s main 
pavilions, was constructed for $541,795, or more 
than $90 million today.’* In August 1892 Utah's 
Fair commissioners began collecting exhibit 
materials and recruiting staff to represent Utah 
at the Exposition. And on September 1, the Chi- 
cago construction firm of Wm. Harley & Son 
began work on the Utah Building. 

When the Utah Building was completed 
in April 1893, visitors from Utah were favor- 
ably impressed with Utah’s headquarters. 
Edwin McDaniel writes that a representation 
of Salt Lake City’s Eagle Gate stood near the 
building’s entrance, “forming an avenue” lead- 
ing to the building. “For the facade, the style 
chosen by the architect was modern renais- 
sance, this being in harmony with the princi- 
pal buildings on the Exposition grounds.” 


The main entrance was emphasized 
by alarge terrace, reached by a broad flight 
of steps. From the terrace, ... the doors of 
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the main hall on the lower floor was [sic] 
reached. This hall was 41 feet by 45 feet, 
and along the walls were placed a number 
of large show-cases, in which were exhib- 
ited characteristic specimens, illustrating 
the resources of the territory. 


McDaniel notes that “the second floor 
was reached by a broad flight of steps and was 
similar in arrangement to the first, except that 
there was a large light-well in the middle of 
the floor, immediately under the dome-shaped 
skylight in the ceiling.” 

The exhibits in the main hall of the Utah 
Building attracted a great deal of interest from 
visitors. Some of Utah's displays would be 
considered inappropriate today, but that was 
not the case in the 1890s. For example, one 
display featured an Indian mummy known as 
“the King of the Blue Mountain,” describing 
him as an intelligent cliff-dweller. The display 
suggested that, based on the mummy’s manner 
of dress and accompanying artifacts of agricul- 
ture and war, his ancestors likely came from 
“the banks of the Nile or the Euphrates.” 
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Emma Green Bull (1828-55) made this crazy quilt for the 1893 World's Fair with embroidered 


NG 4 Utah landmarks. COURTESY UTAH STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
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Other exhibits in the Utah Building fea- 
tured embroidered goods and Utah-woven lin- 
en, cotton, and silk. More than seven thousand 
residents of Utah attended the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition and visited the Utah Building, 
recording their names and hometowns in the 
guest books. On average days at the Exposition, 
ten thousand attendees from around the coun- 
try and the world visited the Utah Building. On 
September 8, 1893, the day before Utah Day, 
more than fifteen thousand visited. 
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As Utah's leaders considered the breadth 
of exhibition categories, they realized that 
the territory could show itself well in several 
fields. They hoped that even with a limited 
budget, Utah could demonstrate its readiness 
to contribute fully as one of the United States. 

Besides those in the Utah Building, Utah's 
primary exhibits were in the Mining Building 
and the Agriculture Building. Utah commis- 
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sioners believed their mining exhibit was 
potentially most important to Utah's business 
interests. While Utah had lagged in min- 

eral production in the first decades of Utah 
settlement—due to Brigham Young's general 
discouragement of mining'’—recent years had 
seen steady growth in mineral production and 
in the identification of many Utah reserves of 
mineral wealth. 

Utah’s assigned exhibit space in the Min- 
ing Building was 27 feet by 60 feet. Secretary 
McDaniel recorded that while the display 
itself was neither as elaborate nor expensive as 
neighboring exhibits, “for beauty of design it 
equaled many of the other States upon which 
a great deal more money was expended?” The 
vice-president of Utah’s commission, Richard 
MacIntosh, was a mining man by profession 
and took a personal interest in the exhibit. It 
featured a pavilion supported by columns made 
of Utah building stone and resting on an imita- 
tion stone base, all carved artistically to make a 
pleasing impression. As visitors passed by the 
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exhibit’s oak and plate-glass display cases, they were 
impressed by the variety and quality of minerals 
produced in Utah Territory. 

Mining Department CHIEF 
DON MAGUIRE of Ogden—a forty- 
one-year-old Irish adventurer, engineer, 
miner, linguist, and trader'*—had daily 
charge of the mineral exhibit. He was 


familiar with every mineral sample and 
its place of origin, enabling him to give visitors 
both technical explanations and compelling stories 
of discovery. A reporter took down in shorthand 
one of Maguire’s presentations; following is a short 
excerpt from the resulting newspaper article: 

Now as to our mineral wealth, the Territory of 


Maguire also emphasized, “For the erection of 


Utah contains within her area a greater variety of 


: ae ; immense structures there is no granite superior to that 
minerals than any other state or territory in the Union. MMANE TES STU CUUTes Sete Is Mo eran supe 


; ; in Li , eigh il 
We have mines of gold, silver, lead, copper, antimony, found in Little Cottonwood Canyon, eighteen miles 
iron, bismuth, nickel, and, we believe, tin. Besides the 


precious and economic metals, we have sulphur, 


from Salt Lake, from which the Mormon Temple at Salt 


Lake was built.””° 
Utah's 26-by-82-foot exhibit in the Agricultural 


gypsum, kaolin, talc, steatite, selenite slate, mica, 
Building was filled with samples of produce, the best of 


limestone, jade, jasper, and serpentine. Of the carbons 
Utah’s bounty. A primary purpose of Utah's exhibit was to 


and hydro-carbons Utah contains a greater variety 
than any other American state. ... We have, as | will 
show you in our collection here, bituminous, anthra- 
cite, and cannel coal, oil shale and petroleum.'° 


explain the Territory's irrigation practices, using a large 
relief map of the Bear River system in Box Elder County 
as a “working model” The map was laid out so that “the 
Bear River, from the canyon to the point where it flows 
into the Great Salt Lake, was shown, and the west canal, 


from the dam in the canyon to the end of its length, was 
represented, including the conduit across the Malad 
River’ The actual delivery of irrigation water to farmland 
= was “represented by the various methods employed, such 
as flooding, laterals, etc”! 

GEORGE D. PYPER, a thirty-two- 
year-old “Renaissance man” and active Latter- 
day Saint,” was on hand to explain details of 

working Utah’s soil. His object was to overcome 
perceptions of irrigation as clumsy and outdated, and 


Agricultural Building 
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to show that it was—as practiced in Utah—modern and scientifically 
sound. Exhibit staff observed that many representatives from other 
states and foreign countries took copious notes on Utah's irrigation 
presentation.” 

Utah had modest exhibits in several other buildings, including the 
Education, Fine Arts, Manufactures, and Transportation Buildings. 
But in the Women's Building, Utah sponsored a display of its native 
silk industry, focused on both the production of silk and the manufac- 
turing of silk products. Because of the quality and uniqueness of this 
display, samples were borrowed from it and featured in the separate 
United States exhibit.” 


She Ee 


Today many Church members and fans of the Choir at Temple 
Square know that the Choir performed at the Chicago World’s Fair in 
1893, that they received the second-place award for large choirs, and 
that conductor Evan Stephens was presented with one of two Con- 
ductor’s Gold Medals. But the background of the Choir’s participa- 
tion in the Eisteddfod—a Welsh word that was a traditional name for 
a contest of the arts—is less well known. 

Two years before the opening of the Exposition, promoters of 
Utah's world’s fair involvement had recognized that the single most 
attractive contribution Utah could make to the World’s Columbian 
Exposition was to sponsor performances there by the Mormon Tab- 
ernacle Choir. , the Choir’s conductor and a 
Welsh immigrant to Utah at age twelve, claimed to be uninterested, 
as he thought the Choir was not ready to compete against estab- 
lished and highly-trained choirs in the East. He also thought that 
costs of transportation and lodging for 
the performers, conductors, and support 
staff rendered the idea impractical. But 
a prominent correspondent for a Welsh 
newspaper, William Davies, traveled to 
Utah in March 1891, touring Welsh com- 
munities, attending Sunday services, and 
visiting with Stephens. Davies listened to 
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Evan Stephens conducting the four 
Eisteddfod choirs (including the 
Tabernacle Choir) and the audience 
in singing G. F Handel’ “The Hallelu- 
jah Chorus“ at Festival Hall, Chicago, 


Illinois, during the World’s Columbian , 


Exposition, September 8, 1893. Reprint 
by CR. Savage. 
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The Times—Philadelphia 
Friday, April 7, 1893 


a Choir performance on a Sunday afternoon 
that included, perhaps not coincidentally, 
such selections from Handel’s Messiah as 
the chorus “Worthy Is the Lamb That Was 
Slain’—selections generally performed only 
by the best choirs. * 

Davies encouraged Stephens to accom- 
pany the Choir to Chicago and, as a matter 
of Welsh national pride, to participate in 
the Eisteddfod scheduled for September 
1893. Davies later wrote glowingly of the 
Choir, Utah, and the Latter-day Saints. In 
April 1891, Church leaders advised Stephens 
that he and the Choir should go to Chicago 
and that a way would be found to pay the 
expenses.”° The Choir began preparations to 
sing in the contest, but by early 1892, the US 
economy had entered a panic, and Utah and 
the Church were severely affected. Stephens 
was informed that, regrettably, the Choir 
should not expect to attend the Fair. 

In Stephens’ recollection, by early 1893, 
“We ceased to even think any more about 
the contest, and devoted our entire energies 
on the [Salt Lake] Temple Dedication””’ But 
word had gotten out that the Tabernacle 
Choir was planning to travel to Chicago for 
the Eisteddfod, and Utah newspapers and 
others kept the idea alive. The dedication of 
the great temple in Salt Lake City on April 6, 
1893—after forty years of construction—at- 
tracted the attention of the nation. Newspa- 
pers from around the country covered the 
event, and they applauded the architectural 
magnificence of the temple and the great 


Choir that sang at the ceremonies. Utah news- 


papers intensified pressures to send the Choir 
to the Eisteddfod. Officials from the Exposi- 


GA LAKE TEMPLE, —<._t- 
DEDICATION SERVICES. 
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2, Friday, April 7th, 1893. 


The Great Temple at Salt Lake is 
Dedicated, 


N VAST AND IMPOSING STRUCTURE 


Latter Day Saints Celebrate Their ; 
Fifty-Third Anniversary. 


MUU) LAGLIANL : 


MORMON DIGNITARIES PRESENT 


A Large Concourse Assembles tn the |i 
Temple and Participates tn the Elab- F att 
orate Dedicatory Exercises--Deserip- | 
tion of the Five Million Dollar Struc« 
ture Raised by the Followers of Joseph | 
Smith and Brigham Young. 


Savr Lake, April 6. cp 

The great new Mormon Temple was dedi- lof M 
cated to-day in the presence of a throng of | ; 
believers. The site for the huge structure | Top 
was selec ted July 28, wir the Aft day after he } 


Valley, headed by ‘Svshars Tate | fied 
The services in the Temple were as secret | 
asa Masonic lodge. The morning services evid 
lasted till 12 o'clock; meantime noone but tion 
high dignitaries of the church were ad-| Mag 
mitted once the services had- begun. ‘The 


tion’s governing commissions visited Utah and 
made a personal call on Stephens, echoing 
requests for the Choir’s participation. 

In early June 1893, the First Presidency 
formed a committee of prominent men to 
find a way to finance the trip.” By August 1, 
members of the special committee had made 
arrangements with the George M. Pullman 
Company to provide first-class cars for the 
Choir and its entire support staff at reduced 
rates.” The committee also secured significant 
private donations and scheduled two fund- 
raising concerts in Salt Lake City before the 


Festival Hall 


Choir’s departure. Choir concerts were arranged along 
the way for paying audiences in Denver, Kansas City, and 
St. Louis, and additional performances would take place 
on the return trip. As of August 18, it was clear that the 
Choir could go to the Fair. 

When the time came to make the trip east, Presi- 
dent Wilford Woodruff and his two counselors—George 
Q. Cannon and Joseph F. Smith—traveled with the 
Choir to Chicago. The special train carrying the Choir 
and Utah officials arrived in the Windy City on Septem- 
ber 3. The singers and their staff and Church officials 
were accommodated in comfortable hotels and given 
unlimited passes to attend the Exposition when they 
were not practicing for the contest. 

The Eisteddfod opened on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
September 5 and 6, with competitions among men’s and 
women’s choruses. Choruses from Wales won all four 
cash prizes for these contests. Smaller mixed choruses 
and “choirs with two hundred fifty members” performed 
on Friday, September 8. This long-anticipated event 
attracted a sold-out audience to the Festival Hall. Two 
choirs from Scranton, Pennsylvania, reached the finals, 
the Cymmrodorion and the Scranton Choral Union, 
both Welsh choirs. The other two final contestants were 
the Tabernacle Choir—on the program as the Salt Lake 
City Choir—and the Western Reserve Choral Union 
of Cleveland, Ohio. The Cymmrodorion sang first, 
followed by the Tabernacle Choir, the Scranton Choral 
Union, and the Western Reserve Choral Union. All 
sang the same three selections, Handel's “Worthy Is the 
Lamb,’ Mendelssohn's “Blessed Are the Men Who Fear 
Him, and David Jenkins’ “Now the Impetuous Torrents 
Rise.” At the conclusion of the final performances, the 
choirs united with the congregation for Handel’s “Hal- 
lelujah Chorus,” conducted by Evan Stephens.*? 

The awards were presented in the afternoon. The 
Scranton Choral Union was awarded first place, and the 
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Tabernacle Choir second place. There was a good feeling 
among all the participants, and all applauded the results. 
It was especially gratifying to the Latter-day Saint choir 
when some among the Scranton Choir began shouting 
“Three cheers for the Mormons!” and the hall was filled 
with applause.*! 

President Joseph F. Smith wrote 
home to his wife, Sarah, “It is a glorious 
triumph anyway for Utah and the “Mor- 
mor people. And the good seed sown 
will be a good fruit in a day to come. 
Many a one has had his eyes opened, 
somewhat, on Utah, and the Mormon 
question. I consider it has done more 
good than five thousand sermons would 


have done.” 
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Initially, officials had scheduled Utah Day at the 
Exposition for July 24 to coincide with the traditional 


Pioneer Day. But once it became known that the Choir 
would be singing at the Eisteddfod on September 8, 
rescheduling Utah Day became a necessity. September 
9 was California Day, and their plans included bring- 
ing in carloads of fresh seasonal fruit by rail for the 
celebration. Changing their date was impossible. But 
in a meeting with the California commissioners, Utah's 
representatives learned that the Golden States’ events 
ended in the early afternoon. California had no plans 
to use the Festival Hall, the large venue for concerts at 
the Exposition. The two groups struck a deal when Utah 
agreed to help staff California’s morning events—pass- 
ing out loads of fruit to visitors. Utah Day could run 
alongside California Day and still include a Tabernacle 
Choir concert at the Festival Hall with no conflicts. 
Exposition officials invited the Tabernacle Choir to 
sing “America” and the “Star-Spangled Banner” at the 


installation of the historic Liberty Bell in the 


morning. By noon on September 9, Festival 
Hall was already filled up with an audience of 
fifteen thousand seated and standing. Crowds 
were gathered outside the hall, as well. Secre- 


tary McDaniel described the venue as follows: 


Festival Hall was arranged in the 
form of a vast amphitheater. The spacious 
platform or stage was near the center of 
the building. To the rear of the stage was an 
immense organ, said to be one of the finest 
pipe instruments ever built. In front on either 
side of the organ was the choir gallery, with 
seating capacity for 1,500 singers. Immedi- 
ately in front of the stage was the parquet, 
seating about 500, while to the rear of this 
was a tier of boxes extending around the en- 
tire circle back of the parquet and in front of 
the stage. Above was a vast gallery stretch- 
ing two-thirds the way around the hall, 
capable of seating ten thousand people.* 


Utah's commission president, Richard 
Chambers, conducted the event and spoke 
briefly. During his remarks, he referred to the 
Latter-day Saints of Utah, saying, “No matter 
what may have been said of them in the past, 
today they are marching in harmony with 
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the men and women of this 
great nation.”** Following 
Chambers’ opening com- 
ments, the Tabernacle Choir 
sang and was regarded with 
enthusiastic applause. Utah's 
Governor Caleb W.West 
then spoke. His message was 
also positive and generous. 
“Tt required as much courage to plant the ban- 
ner of civilization on the shores of the Great 
Salt Lake,’ he said, “as it did on the Atlantic 
Coast.’ He was followed by Choir soloist 
Robert C. Easton, who hushed the crowd with 
his heartfelt “O, My Father” 

President George Q. Cannon, seated with 
the entire First Presidency on the stage—a 
rare occurrence outside of Utah—was the next 
speaker. He also honored Utah's pioneer set- 
tlers, and said, “They and the companies that 
followed them made that terrible journey with 
slow teams, and many of them on foot—men, 
women, and children—and for what? To find 
a place where they might exercise the privilege 
which had been denied them in their eastern 
homes, of worshiping their Maker according 
to the dictates of their own conscience.’*° 

After additional Choir numbers and an 
organ rendition, President Wilford Woodruff 
spoke. He was introduced not as the president 
and prophet of The Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints, but as one of Utah's oldest 
living pioneers at age 86. He related his experi- 
ences in the first company of settlers to enter 
the valley with Brigham Young. The orations 
completed, the Choir closed the meeting to 
continued applause and calls for encores. 
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Tiffany Greene, historical res€arch consultant 


for Better Days 2020, has written that “the Columbian 
Exposition was the first world’s fair to include exhibits 
featuring womens talents and skills, and also to involve 
women in administrative roles.’ She continues: 

The organization of the “Women’s Work" of the Ex- 
position fell solely under the directorship of the National 
Board of Lady Managers, and Utah had two women 
serving on this board [Margaret Salisbury, a niece of the 
prominent Republican, James G. Blaine, and Alice Doyle 
Whalen]. In addition, Utah’s governor appointed a Terri- 
torial Board of Lady Managers [led by Emily S. Richards] 
to oversee Utah's contributions to the Women's Building 
as well as the interior of the Utah Building at the Exposi- 
tion. This pattern of female leadership continued down 
to the county and town levels, where women were ap- 
pointed to committees to help with the administrative 
processes of collecting 

items, raising funds, 
and generating public 
awareness and interest. 


MRS. MARGARET BLAINE 


SALISBURY, 


Eighth Vice-President 
of the Board of Lady Managers. 
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The World’s Parliament of Religions was one of 
the most advertised of the congresses at the Exposi- 
tion. The Parliament had promoted itself as welcoming 
“representatives of all faiths to aid us in presenting to the 
world ... the religious harmonies and unities of human- 
ity, and also in showing forth the moral and spiritual 
agencies which are the roots of human progress.”*” 
However, while thousands of invitation letters were sent 
to religious leaders of faiths worldwide, The Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints was carefully excluded. 
Efforts were made leading up to and during the Par- 
liament’s sessions to grant Elder B. H. Roberts of the 
Seventy a place on the lengthy program in the main hall, 
but to no avail. Latter-day Saint leaders were deeply dis- 
appointed. But being left out of the Parliament in 1893 
may have been a blessing of sorts. The Church’s positive 
experiences at the Exposition, even considering this 
single negative outcome, became the motivation 
for more organized and focused participation in 
future public events. 


George D. Pyper, present at the closing of 
the Utah Building and the Fair on October 30, 
summarized Utah’s participation at the World’s 
Columbian Exposition in this way: 
“ALL EXPRESSED SATISFACTION 
AT THE MANNER IN WHICH 
UTAH HAD BEEN BROUGHT TO 
THE NOTICE OF THE WORLD. 
WHAT WE HAD THERE WAS 
GOOD.” He declared that, during the previ- 
ous six months, “this Territory has been better 


Officers of the Board of 
Lady Managers 
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advertised than ever before. The entire contin- 
gent from Utah have talked themselves hoarse, 
and distributed much literature, and the value 
to the Territory has been double the amount 
expended.” 

Secretary McDaniel reported a conversa- 
tion with a prominent guest from the East 
Coast after the Utah Day events in September. 
McDaniel records the gentleman as having said, 
“My friend, I came here upon your invitation, 
because I felt it was my duty as an official to 
do so. I am free to acknowledge that, deep 
down in my heart there was a strong prejudice 
against the people of Utah as a whole. But after 
listening to the music of your great Choir I have 
changed my mind. Not that I am carried away 
by the enthusiasm of the moment, : 
but I cannot find it in my heart to ; 
mistrust a people possessed of such 
musical ability, which is certainly 
the outgrowth of refinement and 
noble aspirations. I am only one of 
thousands here today whose senti- 
ments in regard to Utah and her 
people have changed.” 

Twenty-seven million people 
visited the World’s Columbian 
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Exposition from May to October 1893. One 
cannot calculate the value of the hundreds 

of thousands—if not millions—of favorable 
impressions about Utah and its people that re- 
sulted from the territory’s presence at the 1893 
World’s Fair. Utah’s unique exhibits, the Utah 
people who designed, built, and staffed them, 
and the Tabernacle Choir’s performances 
improved the nation’s opinion of the isolated 
mountain territory of Utah. The Exposition 
provided a perfect venue for Utah to introduce 
itself to the nation and the world. After nearly 
fifty years, it was a decisive—and perhaps 
indispensable—step toward completing the 
Utah pioneers’ remarkable trek from refugees 
to proud citizens of a new state. 
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egislative meetings rarely make 
high drama. Rulings from the 
chatr, bills sent to the table, argu- 
ments over the floor, motions, amendments, 
adjournments, and points of order have put 
a great many well-intentioned delegates to 
sleep by lunchtime. Yet the decisions finally 
made in the legislatures, congresses, and 
conventions of democratic institutions can 
be of dramatic importance to governments 
and the governed. The 1895 Utah Consti- 
tutional Convention, which paved the way 
for statehood, was no exception. 
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Debates were at times eloquent and stir- 
ring, but sometimes they were tedious 
and repetitive. Idealistic philosophies 
motivated some speakers, while oth- 

ers sought mostly to draw attention to 
themselves. Some asserted authority 
when logic failed, while others claimed 
the high ground of the common good. 
Many of the details of Utah's final lunge 
to statehood are surprising and thought- 
provoking, and the leading personalities 
among the convention delegates make an 
interesting study. 
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Utah State 


onstitution 


1895-96 


BY THOMAS G. ALEXANDER 


n 1894, Joseph-L. Rawlins, Utah’s.delegate to the US 

Congress, introduced the Utah Constitutional 

Enabling Act, the territory’s seventh attempt 

to achieve statehood since 1850. As a result 

of years of lobbying by Utah's most skilled 

politicians—and efforts by The Church of Jesus 

Christ of Latter-day Saints to conform to the 
demands of public opinion without abandoning the most 
fundamental tenets of the Restoration—the Enabling Act 
passed Congress. President Grover Cleveland signed it on 
July 16, 1894. 

The Enabling Act spelled out the requirements that Utah Ter- 

ritory must meet to achieve statehood. Section 2 of the Act required the 
territory's voters to elect, in the November 1894 election, 107 delegates 
to a constitutional convention to be held in 1895. These delegates were 
apportioned by county based on population. Salt Lake County would have 
29 delegates, Utah County 12, Weber County 11, Cache County 8, Sanpete 
County 7, and so on down to the least populated counties with a single 


delegate each. Section 3 of the Act required the convention to open on the . 


first Monday in March 1895 to write the state constitution and submit it to 
Utah's voters for approval in November 1895. : 
Delegates were required under Section 3 of the Enabling Act to 
include four specific provisions in the constitution before President 
Cleveland could accept it. One of these four conditions dealt with land 
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Stephen Grover Cleveland was the 22nd 
and 24th president of the United States, 
the only president in American history to 


serve two nonconsecutive terms in office 
(1885-1889 and 1893-1897). 


ownership—land owned by the US government, 
land owned by Indians, land owned by non-residents 
of the state—and rules for taxation of lands. The 
next condition specified that the state of Utah must 
assume and pay all debts owed by Utah Territory. 

A third condition required the state government 

to establish and maintain public schools free from 
sectarian control. 

But of greatest importance to Congress was the 
provision it had actually listed first. It required “That 
perfect toleration of religious sentiment shall be se- 
cure and that no inhabitant of said State shall ever be 
molested in person or property on account of his or 
her mode of religious worship: Provided, That polyga- 
mous or plural marriages are forever prohibited.”! 

Utah eagerly began complying with the En- 
abling Act, electing delegates to the Constitutional 
Convention in November 1894. Then on Monday, 
March 4, 1895, in the recently completed Salt Lake 
City and County Building, the convention formally 
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opened. Procedural matters occupied its first days, 
including electing officers, hiring a stenographer, 
setting rules, and forming committees. Debate on 
the substance of the constitution began on March 12 
when a committee first presented a report. From that 
point on, many issues arose, some anticipated and 
some unexpected. 


REGULATING BUSINESS AND 
GOVERNMENT 

In the early 1890s, the two national political 
parties—Democratic and Republican—had sup- 
planted Utah's original parties: the Liberal Party, 
whose members were mostly non-Latter-day Saints, 
and the People’s Party, supported by Utah's Latter- 
day Saint population. Two newer political move- 
ments were also influencing public opinion in the 
US. The national populist movement was experienc- 
ing its peak influence, and the progressive movement 
was beginning to ramp up. Both groups advocated 
for laws to curb the power of large corporations and 
wealthy special interests. 

During the constitutional debate, a number of 
Utah's delegates expressed concerns about the ques- 
tionable activities of railroads and other large corpo- 
rations conducting business in Utah. The convention's 
Republican majority proposed to ignore such matters 


in the constitution and leave them for later legislative ms 


action. The minority Democrats insisted the new con- 
stitution must include a provision to restrict improper 
economic and political activities by corporations, 
especially those that would entangle governments or 
governmental leaders in support of private businesses 
or corporations. Franklin S. Richards, a Democratic 
delegate from Salt Lake City—and lead attorney for 
The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints—as- 
serted that “it is no part of the duty of the govern- 
ment to engage in business or private enterprises.’ In 
the convention's legislative committee, he proposed 

a phrase in the constitution against such involve- 
ment. The majority of Republicans opposed Rich- 
ards’s proposal, but Republican Charles S. Varian of 
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Salt Lake City, a former US Attorney 
5021 for Utah, offered a compromise. His 
provision said, “The Legislature shall 
not authorize the State nor any county, 
city, township, district or other politi- 


cal subdivision of the State, to lend its 
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credit or subscribe stock or bonds in 
aid of any railroad, telegraph, or other 
private individual or corporate enter- 
a: prise of undertaking” Although most 
: Republicans still opposed constitu- 
tional regulation of business activities, 
ugenal five Republicans joined forty-one 


Democrats and approved Varian’s 
compromise wording and included the 
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vA ue UTAH STATE Agctives 


the Federal Sherman Anti-Trust Act 
of 1890, businesses were prohibited 


[2 Y 
from acting in restraint of trade.’ 


ESTABLISHING FAIR 
LABOR RULES 

The delegates debated other progressive ideas 
that became part of the constitution, including labor 
regulations. These included prohibiting the exchange 
of blacklists that corporations used to prevent union 
organizers and sympathizers from obtaining work. 
Delegates passed a provision to limit the workday 
for public works employees to eight hours. Children 
under fourteen and women were prohibited from 
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working in mines. Employers could not control the 
political and commercial activities of their employ- 
ees, and they could not contract for convict labor. 
A provision also directed the legislature to establish 
a “Board of Labor, Conciliation, and Arbitration, 
which shall fairly represent the interests of both 
capital and labor.” Unfortunately, the legislature did 
not act on this provision until 1917. The delegates 
also forbade the legislature from limiting awards in 
accidents that resulted in death. 

In order to prevent corporations from using 
armed men to break strikes, the constitution forbade 
bringing an “armed person or bodies of men into 
this state for the preservation of the peace or the 
suppression of domestic troubles without authority 
of law.” The delegates rejected a proposal to include a 
right-to-work provision in the constitution, although 
Article 12, Section 19 might be construed as a right- 
to-work clause. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION AND SERVICES 
In drafting the Enabling Act, Joseph Rawlins 
had included unprecedented grants of land to the 
new state of Utah. The Act designated four sections 
from each township for schools, in addition to lands 
for a school of mines, a “deaf-and-blind” school, a 
reform school, and a normal (teacher education) 
school.‘ Some US Congressmen, like House Territo- 
rial Committee Chair Joseph Wheeler of New York, 
thought the grants for schools were too generous. 
Utah’s new state constitution provided that the 
lands granted by Congress should be “the public 
lands of the State; and shall be held in trust for the 
people, to be disposed of as may be provided by law, 
for the respective purposes for which they have been 
or may be granted, donated, devised or otherwise 
acquired.”> The delegates meant this provision to 
prevent shady distribution of land by politicians as 
had taken place in other states, a focus of concern for 


both populists and progressives. 


The Utah School for the Deaf began in 1884 as as a territorial school for deaf students in Salt Lake 
City and was established at the University of Deseret (later renamed the University of Utah). 
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The convention required public support for 
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N support. Women in the territory had already enjoyed 


these rights for seventeen years until 1887, and 
the public wanted suffrage restored to women. But 


| ‘THE PEOPLE'S PARTY was a politi- 
: cal party in Utah Territory during the late 


surprisingly, this provision engendered the most 
protracted debate of the convention, with leading 
Latter-day Saint delegates taking positions on both 
19th century. Backed by The Church of sides of the question. 


Fesus Christ of. ‘Latter-day The territorial legislature had granted Utah’s 
ae women the right to vote in 1870. Church leaders 


Saints and the Deseret 
organized the People’s Party that same year to rep- 


oe pe 3 posed Utabs resent the political views of the Church. For twenty 
Liber al Par ty. Daniel years, Latter-day Saints, both women and men, voted 
2 avee Wells, the incum- as a bloc for People’s Party candidates and opposed 
: bent mayor, won the the candidates from the anti- Mormon Liberal Party. 
— De hss Se Those on the national scene who had advocated 
Liaw sa ee ae giving women the vote in Utah were disappointed 


that their ploy to undermine Latter-day Saint control 
“ of Utah’s government had not worked. As a result, 
Congress repealed Utah's suffrage law in 1887 and 
applied harsher measures against the Church and 


those who practiced polygamy.’ 
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Susan B. Anthony (seated at center) met with western suffragists, including Utahns Martha 
Hughes Cannon (standing, far left), Sarah M. Kimball (standing directly behind Anthony), Em- 
meline B. Wells (standing to Anthony’s left) and Zina D. H. Young (seated directly left of Wells). 


For forty years, Latter-day Saints had lobbied 
for Utah’s admission to the Union, drafting six 
constitutions between 1849 and 1887. Congress 
had repeatedly refused to accept them based on 
distrust of the Saints’ loyalty to the United States 
and objections to the practice of plural marriage. 
After the federal government began confiscating 
the Church’s secular property under the Edmunds- 
Tucker Act and threatened to seize sacred property 
as well, President Wilford Woodruff sought divine 
guidance and took decisive action to save the 
Church’s temples. In September 1890, he issued 
the Manifesto that began winding down Church- 
sanctioned plural marriage. In 1891, the Church 
disbanded the People’s Party and in 1892 encour- 
aged all Utah citizens to align themselves with the 
national Republican or Democratic parties. The 
few remaining Liberal Party members dissolved 
that party in December 1893.8 
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The organization of national parties and the 
discontinuance of plural marriage gave ammunition 
to Utah's statehood lobbyists. National political lead- 
ers—both Republicans and Democrats—began to 
support Utah’s admission into the Union.’ Congress 
passed and President Grover Cleveland signed the 
enabling legislation on July 16, 1894, calling for 
Utah to hold a convention to write a state constitu- 
tion. Utah women recognized that this moment 
presented them their best opportunity to regain the 
voting rights they had lost in 1887. Susan B. An- 
thony, the revered president of the National Woman 
Suffrage Association, prophetically warned Utah's 
women that their new constitution must include 
woman suffrage or they, like women in most of the 
rest of the country, might never have it.'° 

On March 11, four days after the convention 
opened, Ogden delegate David Evans introduced the 
proposition “that the right to vote and hold office 


THE SALT LAKE CITY AND COUN- 
TY BUILDING was dedicated‘on Decem- 
ber 28, 1894. “About the time of the building's 
completion Utahns elected 107 delegates to a 
constitutional convention. At the invitation 
of Salt Lake City and County officials tt was 
held in the new building. The convention 
opened on March 4, 1895, and adjourned nine 
weeks later on May 8, having completed the 
final draft of the Utah State Constitution for 
voters to ratify in November. The convention 
delegates met in the building’s County Civil 
Courtroom. There was little space for specta- 
tors, and the delegates sat at tables with no 


drawers in which to keep their papers.” (See 
ohn S. McCormick, “Utah’s Constitution 
Was Framed in City and County Building,” 
historytogo.utah.gov, online). 
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shall not be denied or abridged on account of sex.””’ 


Delegates referred Evans’s proposal to the Commit- 
tee on Elections and Suffrage. With the suffrage de- 
bate beginning, Utah women weighed in even more 
strenuously, demanding suffrage as a right. During 
the two-month convention, suffrage proponents, 
including individuals and county associations, sub- 
mitted forty-eight petitions with 17,850 signatures 
calling for equal suffrage.'* Signers of the earliest 
memorials included many leading Utah women who 
had long been active in support of womens suffrage. 
Significantly, these women listed their given names 
on their petitions, rather than adopting the nine- 
teenth-century convention of signing themselves as 
their husband’s wives." 


n March 22, 1895, the Committee on Elections 
O and Suffrage submitted a report by a majority 
of the twelve members recommending an article be 
included in the constitution to prohibit denial of 
suffrage because of gender. They specified that “Both 
male and female citizens of this State shall equally 
enjoy all civil, political, and religious rights and 
privileges.”" 

Three non-Latter-day Saints on the committee— 
Democrat Fred Kiesel of Ogden, and two Repub- 
licans, Richard Mackintosh of Salt Lake City and 
Robert McFarland of Weber County—introduced a 
minority report to limit suffrage to non-felon men 
over twenty-one who had lived in the state at least 
one year. The minority report argued that women 
should not have the vote because they are “better 
than men... ruled more readily by their sympa- 
thies, impulses and religious convictions, and do not 
realize as much as men that law is an arbitrary and 
imperial machine, and knows neither impulse nor 
sympathy.” At base, however, those opposed to equal 
suffrage feared that with women’s votes, Utah would 
return to political domination by the Church—and 
that Utah would once again be just as it had been 
before the dissolution of the People’s Party.’ 
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n March 28, debate on the proposal began in the 
Ohovvcnton committee of the whole. Although 
most opposition came from non-Church members, 

Democrat B. H. Roberts—at age thirty-eight 

he was already a president in the Church's First 
Council of Seventy—spoke at length three times 
against the proposal.'® Roberts felt that since 
most of the twenty-eight non- Mormon delegates 


agreed with the minority report, even though 
only five were nominal Democrats, it would be 
“ possible to defeat the proposition.” 
A skillful orator, Roberts argued on the first 
| day of debate that if the new constitution included 
women’s suffrage, voters might reject it in the 
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ratification election, or President Cleveland might 
refuse to confirm the ratification. In either case, 
Roberts insisted, the consequences of such a rejec- 
tion would be a severe setback to Utah’s statehood. 
He pointed out that many outside the Church 

still doubted the sincerity of the Latter-day Saints’ 
capitulation to the American majority. Rather than 
risk a rejection of the new constitution, he called 


for the convention to submit the suffrage question 
directly to Utah's electorate—the very tactic that 


4 az = OM Fa hewg had elicited the warning from Susan B. Anthony. 
ae ZZ... puoraanacdees Roberts admitted that his own constituency and 
opment? ——__copynicht Reserve "OTHE QUEEN. many “prominent ladies” opposed his efforts to 
deny women the vote, yet he “admonished” the 
DEMOCR AT B. H. ROBERTS __ delegates not to “dig a grave for statehood.” 
t : Both the Utah Democratic and Republican 
| am at age thirty-cight be was already 


platforms had endorsed women's suffrage. Still, Rob- 
a president in the Church's First erts—referring to a page handed to him moments 
Council of Seventy—spoke at length before he rose to speak—stressed that “party plat- 
three times against the proposal... forms, gentlemen, are like the shifting clouds of the 


He “admonished? the delegates not to summer day, and may be wafted where they may. 


“dig a grave for statehood.” 
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He continued, “But your Constitution is more in the 
nature of everlasting hills; ... they are more [stable] 
than are the clouds of a summer day.’ Finally, Rob- 
A om erts promised he would support the constitution’s 
ratification, even if it included women’s suffrage. 
Several delegates rose to challenge Roberts. 


John F. Chidester, a Panguitch attorney and chair of 
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the Committee on Elections and Suffrage, defended 
the majority report. Since both party platforms had 
endorsed equal suffrage, he took a firm stand that his 
committee was obligated to “report a bill in confor- 
mity with those platforms.”!* Samuel Thurman, a 
Provo attorney, argued that in founding a state, “We 
are laying the foundations of a temple of liberty.” 
He argued that the people of Utah would treat the 
delegates “with contempt” if they “ignored this first 
fundamental request” to treat all citizens equally. 
Moreover, he said, he also favored women's suffrage 
“for the reasons assigned in the minority report 
against it .. . that women are better than men.” 
Franklin S. Richards, the husband of suffragette 
Emily Richards, cited the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, which he called “the magna charta [sic] of 
our nationality.’ He said, “All men are created equal, 
[using] the word ‘men’ in the broad sense without 
reference to sex.” By “virtue of their humanity,” he 
said, all are endowed with “the true and essential 
condition to the exercise of civil and political privi- 
leges”” These are “human nature, human intelligence, 
the God-given endowment of humanity, fashioned 
in the image of the Divine Creator.” Richards pointed 
out that women had achieved notable success in edu- 
cation and the professions. Challenging the minority 
report, he said. “I have never yet known a woman 
who felt complimented by the statement that she was 
too good to exercise the same rights and privileges as 
a man.” Richards also cited Wyoming Senator Clar- 
ence D. Clark’s statement that suffrage had indeed 


been successful there since 1869. 
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Richards argued 
that society is an 
organism with a so- 
cial mind. When the 
social mind changes, 
the constitution 
would be rewritten 
to reflect the change. 
He believed such a 
change had already 


occurred, and the 

social mind had concluded that the denial of equal 
political rights to women is a “falsification of the 
Declaration of Independence and an arbitrary denial 
of the natural equality of the sexes; [it] is usurpation 
and tyranny over one-half our population, many of 
whom are independent wealth creators and taxpay- 
ers.” Richards also refuted Roberts's argument that 
the US President would refuse to admit Utah, which 
would be a rejection of “an expressed law of Con- 
gress, which he himself assented to.” 

On the second day of the suffrage debate, 
Roberts spoke again. This time he argued against 
the merits of the proposition rather than against its 
expediency. Repeating arguments by traditionalist 
conservatives such as Martin Luther and Alfred Lord 
Tennyson, Roberts declared that men should be pro- 
tectors of women, and women should obey men.”! i 
Roberts pointed out that although the Declaration 
of Independence cited the “consent of the governed,’ 
the nation had always denied some people the vote. 
He cited laws that disenfranchised felons, the insane, 
and the illiterate.” 

Replying to Roberts, Republican Charles S. 
Varian, a former Liberal Party member, asserted that 
party platforms are important and have real mean- 
ing. Varian also cited the need to act according to 
duty. “Delegates,” he said, are duty-bound to “carry 
out and obey the will of the people as expressed at 
the ballot box” Regardless of his personal feelings, 
Varian insisted, as a matter of duty, “I am going to 


vote to put this article in the Constitution?” 
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FRANKLIN S. RICHARDS concluded 


that the denial of equal political rights to 
women is a “falsification of the Declaration 
of Independence and an arbitrary denial 
of the natural equality of the sexes; |it| is 
usurpation and tyranny over one-half our . 
population, many of whom are independent 
wealth creators and taxpayers.” 


ORSON F. WHITNEY— ‘7 look upon 
it |equal suffrage| as another step, another 
impulse of humanity toward perfection. 
...1 would rather stand by 
my honor, by my principles 
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ANTHONY C. 
LUND argued that 
granting woman 

| suffrage would 
eventually require 
that women hold 
office, which, he be- 
lieved, would break 
up the family. 


Anthony C. Lund of Ephraim, later director of 
the Tabernacle Choir and a son of Elder Anthon 
H. Lund, was one of the few Latter-day Saints who 
supported Roberts's opposition to women’s suffrage. 
He argued that granting woman suffrage would 
eventually require that women hold office, which, he 
believed, would break up the family.” 


n March 30, Alma Eldredge of Coalville gave an 
O eloquent and persuasive discourse on his views 
of the question. “We have been told that woman does 
not possess an inherent right to the suffrage, . . . that 
it is the privilege granted by the government. If this be 
a fact, where does man possess the inherent right of 
the exercise of that privilege? ... Whatever power or 
authority there exists in governments, they acquire it 
from those who are governed.” Later in his comments, 
he responded to a question about whether he thought 
the delegates had come to the convention as “republi- 
cans and democrats,’ and not as “Mormons and non- 
Mormons.’ He asserted that he thought the former 
and not the latter and hoped that delegates would put 
those old animosities to rest.”° 

Orson F. Whitney, a Salt Lake City bishop and 
later an apostle, attacked Roberts’s arguments as 
well. He said that he tried to think of a metaphor for 
Roberts. He found it in a bull standing on a railroad 
track challenging a speeding locomotive. The farmer 
who owned the bull exclaimed: “Well I admire your 
courage, but d—n your judgment.” He deplored 
Roberts's imputation that those who favored women’s 
suffrage “were actuated by motives less noble and 
honorable than his own.” Minorities are often right, 
Whitney said, but in many cases, majorities are right. 
To southerners, Lee, Jackson, and Beauregard were 
heroes. Were they right? Whitney answered with a 
resounding “No.” The convention’s minority stands 
against “progress” and for “stagnation.” He denied 
that he advocated the union of church and politics. 
Rather, “I look upon it [equal suffrage] as another 
step, another impulse of humanity toward perfec- 


2, 


tion.””* Whitney ended his appeal by addressing the 
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charge that if women’s suffrage were included in the 
constitution it would “imperil statehood.” Whitney 
responded firmly: “I do not believe it... . [Never- 
theless] I would rather stand by my honor, by my 
principles than to have statehood, if I must sacrifice 
my honor and my principles to obtain it?”” 

During the debate, Mackintosh and Kiesel took 
the floor. Mackintosh, who was one of the last to 
abandon the Liberal Party, said that although he was 
now a Republican, he had never favored placing wom- 
en’s suffrage in the constitution.” Kiesel said he would 
oppose equal suffrage because of history. “It puts,” he 
said, “too much power in the hands of the clergy.” 


PY KiE SEL 


Ri 
HARD MAoKIN: 


It has been said, and justly, that woman by 
reason of her sympathetic nature and religious 
impulses, will more readily yield to the submis- 
sion of the clergy.... The temptation is that this 
power will be used if itis given to them. For this 
reason, lam just at present opposed to confer- 
ring the electoral franchise on women in Utah. 
... ln Utah | consider it out of place and unsafe. 


Kiesel admitted that he had previously support- 
ed women’s suffrage, but that he had been “convert- 
ed” to the minority position.” 

When the convention considered submitting suf- 
frage to a separate vote by the electorate, Elias Morris, 
a stonemason, opposed the idea. He feared that politi- 
cal shenanigans would corrupt the legislature and 
prevent its submission. If, he said, “this business is left 
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outside of the constitution there is such corruption in 
the midst of men to-day, and wire-pulling, and money 
spending, that they can obstruct anything that is right. 
In nine cases out of ten?” 
Anthony W. Ivins, a St. George rancher, reli- 
gious and political leader, and later a member of the 
Church's First Presidency, insisted that as a matter of 
justice women should have the vote. He viewed it as 
part of the course of historical progress, comparing 
it to the English recognition that “the son of a king 
or emperor was endowed with no inherent right that 
was not also possessed by the son of the humblest 
peasant.” Just as “the aspirations which prompted 
the framers of the Declaration of Independence to 
say that all men were created free and equal took 
hold upon the minds of the American people, and 
they said that in this land of liberty there should be 
no more slavery nor involuntary servitude, ... the 
rights of women [are now] coming on for consid- 
eration and final judgment” He continued, “The 
civilization of this age will place woman where she 
belongs, as not only the social but the professional 
and political equal of man.”*! 
Responding, J. D. Page of Mount Pleasant called 
women’s suffrage “a Relief Society measure at which 
the gentlemen went to the polls and the women fol- 
lowed declaring their testimony.’ He said he refused 
to act like a child and did not feel bound by his Pi 
party’s platform.” 
Disagreeing with both Page and Eichnor, Heber 
M. Wells, who would soon become Utah’s first state 
governor, took the floor to agree with Ivins that 
enshrining women’s suffrage in the constitution was 
a matter of justice. He cited the example of a woman 
who owned a boarding house. She paid property 
taxes on the house, but she could neither vote on the 
tax rates nor on the men who set them. 
For the remainder of April 1, member after 
member occupied the floor, most supporting equal 
suffrage. Most repeated the same arguments in 
different words that other delegates had already 
expounded. 
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| YEARS BEFORE THE 
2 ES NATION WOULD AP- 
9 PROVE THE NATIONAL 
WOMEN'S SUFFRAGE AMENDMENT. 
IN AUGUST 1920, THE UTAH CON- 
STITUTIONAL CONVENTION ESTAB- 


LISHED WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE IN THE 
NEW STATE BY A VOTE OF 74 TO 14 


- Emmeline B. Wells, Utah suffragists, and 


eee other officials on the steps of the Utah State 
Capitol building October 4, 1915 


QO: April 2, the delegates 
continued the debate. 


Orson F. Whitney spoke again 
and defended himself against 
the charge that he wanted 

the state of Utah to adopt the 
pattern of the Church where 
women participated by com- 
mon consent. He insisted that 
he did not want to bring reli- 
gion into the discussion, and 
condemned Mackintosh for 
“jmpugning the sincerity of 
the Mormon people in divid- 
ing on national party lines.’** By unanimous consent, 
the delegates gave Roberts the right to close debate 
on the question. He presented no new arguments 
while summarizing his positions and called for the 
rejection of the provision.” 

After disposing of some parliamentary maneu- 
vering, the committee of the whole considered other 
sections of the article on elections and suffrage. Dur- 
ing this debate, Varian again attempted to postpone 
the suffrage decision by submitting the matter to a 
special committee. Following an extended debate, 
the delegates voted 52 to 42 to reject Varian’s motion. 
The delegates then voted on the question of includ- 
ing women’s suffrage in the constitution. The only 
prominent Latter-day Saints who voted against it were 
Roberts and Lund.** Thus, a full twenty-five years 
before the nation would approve the national women’s 
suffrage amendment in August 1920, the Utah Con- 
stitutional Convention established women’s suffrage 
in the new state by a vote of 74 to 14 with twelve 
absent—including Varian—and five not voting.”” 

The First Presidency had stood firmly behind 
women’s suffrage throughout the campaign. Wilford 
Woodruff was incensed that B. H. Roberts had op- 
posed it. He commented that Roberts “had done the 
Saints more harm in his Speeches in the Convention 


than all the liberal [Party] element in the city.” 
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Debate on other articles and 
final readings of the Utah Consti- 
tution continued until May 6. A 
proposal to insert an article sup- 
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porting prohibition was discussed 
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“THE HONOR OF AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP" 


Frank |. Cannon 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO UTAH'S 


BY KENNETH L. CANNON II 


rom a young age, 
Franklin Jenne Can- 
non exhibited the 
unusual talents that 
would make him 
a successful newspaper editor 
and US Senator and that would 
enable him to play an essential 
role in Utah's pursuit of state- 
hood.' Uniquely prepared as 
a young Latter-day Saint to 
inhabit a world outside Utah, 
the adult Cannon showed pluck 
and creativity—and unchang- 
ing honesty—in his interactions 
and relationships with judges, 
lobbyists, journalists, and other 
politicians, consistently present- 
ing fresh, candid perspectives 
on Utah and the Latter-day 
Saints, perspectives that could be 
understood and appreciated by 
mainstream America. 

Frank’s father, George Q. 
Cannon, was at the forefront of 
statehood efforts for over thirty 
years. George Q. recognized his 
second sons interest in public 
affairs and, in his role as Utah's 


Territorial Delegate to Congress, 
often relied on Frank’s oratory 
skills and diplomacy to help 
change the views of powerful 
decision-makers and opinion- 
influencers biased against the 
Latter-day Saints. Over time, 
Frank developed a persuasive 
narrative, arguing that he and 
other young Latter-day Saints 
should not be punished for their 
parents’ religious practices. Once 
practices like polygamy had been 
put behind them, Frank asserted, 
Church members could become 
engaged participants in the 
American two-party system, ex- 
erting impressive political power 
throughout the Intermountain 
West. Such power, Frank empha- 
sized, would undoubtedly benefit 
the national party astute enough 
to embrace and nurture it.’ 
Cannon developed politi- 
cal skills early on. He left home 
at age thirteen to work for his 
cousin, Franklin S. Richards, who 
was serving as Weber County 
Recorder. Frank returned to Salt 


STATEHOOD 


Lake City a few years later to 
attend the University of Deseret 
(now the University of Utah), 
graduating at age nineteen. He 
honed his writing and commu- 
nication skills as a reporter and 
editor of newspapers in Ogden, 
Logan, and San Francisco.’ In 
early 1884, when he was twenty- 
five years old, he was chosen 
by the First Presidency of the 
Church of Jesus Christ to go to 
Washington, DC, and work as 
an assistant and clerk to Utah 
Territorial Delegate 
JOHN T. 
CAINE. While 
George Q., serving at 
the time as a counselor 
in the First Presidency, justifiably 
worried that his son would not 
“discharge his duties acceptably” 
and would succumb to worldly 
temptation while “living on his 
own in Washington,” he tried 
to put such concerns aside in 
also knowing what an effective 
legislative assistant, lobbyist, and 
political activist Frank could be.* 
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While in Washington, Frank 
“formed the acquaintance of 
many leading men, to whose 
favor his father’s name was a 
ready passport; and at his father’s 
suggestion, “had taken pains to 
cultivate editors, statesmen and 
politicians known to be un- 
friendly to the majority of Utah's 
people.” He also helped postpone 
Congressional consideration of 
the Hoar-Edmunds Bill, which 
was intended to close loopholes 
in the Edmunds Act enacted two 
years before.> Cannon learned 
many political lessons while 
working with Caine and others in 
Washington, and he later used his 
experiences and connections in 
advocating for Utah’s statehood.° 

During the 1880s, and 
under the shadow of restrictions 
imposed by the Edmunds and 
Edmunds-Tucker Acts, Utah had 
become increasingly polarized. 
Judges imposed harsh sentences 
on male Saints convicted of 
unlawful cohabitation, polygamy, 
and adultery. Yet the harder Con- 
gress and federal officials fought 


to end polygamy, the more 
determinedly the Saints seemed 
to perpetuate its practice. For 
their part, federal prosecutors 
and judges believed that the only 
way to bring the Saints to heel 
was to aggressively hunt down, 
arrest, prosecute, and imprison 
polygamists under maximum 
sentences. They developed legal 
maneuvers enabling them to 
send a man to prison for years 
under a conviction of unlawful 
cohabitation, a misdemeanor 
technically punishable by a $300 
fine and six months’ jail time.’ 
Frank and others were concerned 
that George Q., whom federal 
deputies relentlessly sought to 
find and arrest, “would be 
convicted on so many counts 
that he would be held in prison 
indefinitely - that he might, 

in fact, end his days there.”* Espe- 
cially concerned how Chief Judge 
Charles Zane would respond 

ina trial of George Q., Frank 
insisted that relations between 
federal leaders and Utahns would 
improve only if Judge Zane were 


replaced by a 
more moderate 
Re judge.’ 
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and for other purposes,” approved March 22, 1882. 
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Democratic mayor of 
New York City, who 
had been a good friend of 


George Q. Cannon during their 
time together in Congress. Frank 
pleaded for the mayor to save a 
people “from suffering—from 
destruction” and described in 
detail Zane’s harsh treatment of 
the Saints. When Hewitt asked 
why Cannon’s people could not 
simply “obey the law,’ Frank 
explained that most Latter-day 
Saints followed what they saw 

as the law of God—and that 
continued oppression would only 
strengthen their resolve. The 
best way to motivate change was 
to reduce the severity of their 
treatment. Convinced, Hewitt 


suggested a worthy replacement 
for Zane—“a fine man, great legal 
ability, courageous, of undoubted 
integrity’—and advised Frank 
how to win President Grover 
Cleveland’s support.” 


he man was Elliot F. Sand- 
‘[e a prominent New 

York City attorney, and 
Cannon was soon at Sandford’s 
front door with Hewitt’s written 
introduction in hand. Sandford 
listened patiently and under- 
standingly as Frank argued the 
Saints’ position. But Sandford 
declared he was not inclined 
to sacrifice his career in New 
York—to put “himself entirely 
outside the progression of ad- 
vancement”—in order to accept 
the appointment as Utah Terri- 
tory’s chief judge. He then asked 
his wife to join him and Frank 
in his office and to confirm his 
decision." 

Mrs. Sandford’s first ques- 
tion to Cannon was provocative: 
“How did the women endure 
it?” where the “it? of course, was 
polygamy. Her second question 
was even more direct: “Are you a 
polygamist?” Cannon responded 
that he was not because God 
had not revealed to him that he 
needed to become one. He noted, 
however, that the “proscription 
of polygamy was driving young 
Mormons into the practice, rather 
than frightening them from it” 
She listened thoughtfully, then 


Stephen Grover Cleveland 


said to her husband, “It seems 
to me that THIS IS AN 
OPPORTUNITY—A 
LARGER OPPORTU- 
NITY THAN ANY I 
SEE HERE—TO DO 
A GREAT DEAL OF 
GOOD.” The Sandfords 
promised that, if Frank could 
persuade Grover Cleveland to 
appoint Elliot as chief justice of 
Utah, they would move there. 

Cannon checked in with 
Hewitt and then left New 
York for DC, intent upon be- 
ing “persistent, patient, and— 
lucky” in his task. On arrival, 
Frank contacted Navy Sec- 
retary William C. Whitney, 
the cabinet official Hewitt had 
recommended. Frank explained 
how Sandford’s appointment 
would change the environment 
in Utah, and Whitney arranged 
an interview with President 
Cleveland. During their conver- 
sation Frank told Cleveland that 
his reelection chances would 
be enhanced if he could get 
Latter-day Saint Church leaders 
to come out of hiding and face 
prosecution and imprisonment. 
Starting with his father they 
would do this, Frank said, if they 
knew the judges would treat 
them fairly.'° 

Somewhat defensively Cleve- 
land asserted he had shown the 
Saints lenience in appointing a 
friendly governor and a chari- 
table marshal—appointments, he 
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said, that had not at all mitigated 
the “Mormon problem? Frank 


then asked, “Do you not want to 
learn what the Mormons think?” 
After insisting he did not care 
what they thought, Cleveland 
spent nearly an hour arguing that 
the only solution was to enact 
increasingly oppressive sanc- 
tions until “the Mormons” broke. 
Frank listened patiently and then 
asked if Cleveland did not want 
to “settle the Mormon question” 
When Cleveland responded, 
“That is precisely what I have 
been doing,” Frank disagreed, 
saying that federal leaders had 
been universally harsh and unfair. 
Then Frank declared: 

There could be a just, 

a humane, and a final 

settlement of it, by 

getting the Mormon 
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leaders to come 
voluntarily into court 
... With the assur- 
ance that the object 
of the administra- 
tion is to correct the 
community evil—not 
to exterminate the 
Mormon Church or to 
persecute its “proph- 
ets,’ but to secure obe- 
dience to the law and 
respect for the law, 
and to lead Utah into 
a worthy statehood. 


The President’s interest was 
at last piqued, and over the next 
few weeks, he met with Frank 
several times, becoming increas- 
ingly interested in the Latter-day 
Saints as a people and asking 
Frank about their family life and 
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politics. Eventually, Secretary 
Whitney, who often sat in on 
their meetings, reminded Cleve- 
land that Frank had mentioned 
Elliot Sandford as a possible 
chief judge. Cleveland asked 
Cannon if he knew Sandford, 
and Cannon responded that 
Sandford was ideal.'° 

Although Cleveland sug- 
gested the appointment was 
forthcoming, days went by with 
no announcement and Frank 
left for Utah.'” After a month or 
so Wilford Woodruff instructed 
Frank to return to Washington 
to ensure Sandford’s appoint- 
ment. Frank met again with 
Cleveland, and shortly thereafter 
Elliot Sandford was appointed to 
replace Judge Zane." 

Just weeks after Sandford 


assumed the role of chief justice 
for the Territory of Utah, and 
with Frank acting as interme- 
diary, GEORGE 

Q. CANNON 

surrendered to the 

authorities, pled 

guilty to two charges of 

unlawful cohabitation, and was 
sentenced by Judge Sandford to 
a fine of $400 and 175 days in 
prison.!? This was an extremely 
important symbol—a powerful 
and visible leader of the Church 
had surrendered and pleaded 
guilty and had served a prison 
sentence of approximately six 
months. Because George Q. had 
eluded arrest for years, had tried 
to escape when he was arrested 
in 1886, and had jumped bail 
and remained in hiding for two 


more years, Sandford was obliged 
to deliver what he believed was 

a stern sentence.” A few months 
later, Apostle Francis M. Lyman 
was given the somewhat more 
lenient sentence of 85 days in 
prison and a $200 fine.”! 

Grover Cleveland appointed 
other sympathetic judges, which 
arguably led other Latter-day 
Saint leaders to turn themselves 
in. These leaders were convicted 
and sentenced to short prison 
terms, and relations began to 
thaw. At the same time, the 
Church, working with lobbyists 
and others, cleverly altered pub- 
lic perceptions of “Mormons” 
through strategically placed wire 
service news articles—articles 
sometimes obtained through 
“boodling,’ a nineteenth-century 
term for bribery.” 


lowing Supreme Court 
decisions in early 1890 up- 
holding the constitutional- 


ity of Idaho's “test oath” and the 
Edmunds-Tucker Act, 
CONGRESS BEGAN 
DEBATING THE CUL- 
LOM-STRUBLE BILL, 
WHICH THREATENED 
TO DISENFRANCHISE 
ALL LATTER-DAY 
SAINTS.” The First Presidency 
asked George Q. Cannon to travel 
secretly to Washington, DC, and 
to lead efforts to block passage of 
the bill. A group of Utahns sup- 
porting the bill were already there, 


working to ensure it was enacted. 
George Q. asked Frank to join 
him in DC, correctly believing 
that his son, a younger Latter-day 
Saint who was not a polygamist 
and who had declared himself a 
Republican, would be able to help 
stop the bill.*4 

George Q. asked Frank to 
visit important Congressional 
leaders who might help him set 
an agenda for defeating the bill. 
Frank first met with Senator 
George Edmunds but made 
little headway. He then met with 
Senator Henry Teller of Colo- 
rado, a Democrat and a friend 
of the Saints. Impressed by Can- 
non, Teller advised him to testify 
before the Senate and House 
committees considering the bill 
and to emphasize that he was 
a Republican. Teller suggested 
that Frank continue to introduce 
himself around Washington so 
that he appeared entirely inde- 
pendent.” 

Frank next met with Secre- 
tary of State James G. Blaine, a 
prominent Republican and an 
acquaintance of his father; Frank 
himself viewed Blaine as “the 
statesman whom I—in common 
with millions of other Ameri- 
cans—regarded with a reverence 
that approached idolatry.’ Blaine 
was no supporter of polygamy 
but was increasingly known as 
a friend of the Saints and was 
happy to advise Frank.” Blaine 
suggested that, when Frank testi- 


Secretary of State, Fames G. Blaine 


fied before the Senate and House 
committees, he should state his 
personal story “independently 
of all the formal and official 
arguments that have been used. 
These have been exhausted. 
They have been ineffective.” 
Frank agreed: after telling his 
own story, he would address the 
political impact of the proposed 
bill on young Latter-day Saints 
who would lose their rights even 
though they themselves would 
likely never practice polygamy. 
Ever the brilliant tactician, Blaine 
counseled Frank to emphasize 
one other point: the “Mormons” 
would someday be a political 
force in the West, and Repub- 
licans could lose the “Mormon 
vote” before they ever gained 

it. As Frank was leaving, Blaine 
offered a final gentle warning 
regarding polygamy: “We may 
succeed, this time, in preventing 
your disfranchisement; but noth- 
ing permanent can be done until 


you ‘get into line:””’ 
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Frank Cannon immediately 
took Blaine’s advice and assur- 
ances to his father, who replied 
that President Woodruff “thinks 
he sees some light. ... You are 
authorized to say that some- 
thing will be done?” At this 
point in May 1890 Woodruff 
had already conducted serious 
conversations with his counsel- 
ors and the Twelve about ending 
plural marriage. Frank 
confidentially told 
ORVILLE H. 
PLATT and other 
members of the Senate 
committee that “the Mormon 
Church was about to make 
a concession concerning its 
doctrine of polygamy.’ He also 
talked to members of the House 
committee, although he did not 
speak as openly with them.” In 
his official testimony before each 
committee Frank persuasively 
argued against the disfranchise- 
ment bill. 

George Q. later recorded 
in his journal that his friends in 
the Senate praised Frank’s “very 
fine argument” there, insisting 
it “had a remarkable effect upon 
the Committee” and that Senator 
Joseph Blackburn had described 
Frank’s testimony as “unanswer- 
able.”*° The bill did not become 
law, and, as Frank plainly stated, 
“Aided by Mr. Blaine’s powerful 
friendship, we were saved ‘for a 
time,”*! As a coup de grace Frank 
convinced Senator Struble not 
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to call up the bill again lest his 


name “go down in infamy linked 
with the measure.» The defeat 
of the Cullom-Struble Bill was 
critical to keeping Utah on the 
road to statehood. 

When Frank returned 
to Salt Lake City, he pushed 
his father to ensure that the 
Church made concessions on 
the polygamy issue; his father 
assured him that concessions 
were already being prepared. By 
Frank’s own account, Wilford 
Woodruff shortly called him in 
and showed him a handwrit- 
ten version of what would be 
issued thereafter—in September 
1890—as the Manifesto. Frank 
was also one of only a few men 
outside general Church leader- 
ship to attend a meeting wherein 
President Woodruff announced 
the details of the Manifesto and 
asked for attendees’ support.* 

While the formal end of 
polygamy was the most impor- 
tant step the Church needed to 


take on the path to statehood, it 
was not the only one. Frank rec- 
ognized that STATEHOOD 
WOULD NOT BE SE- 
CURED “SO LONG AS 
[THE CHURCH'S] CON- 
TROL OF POLITICS RE- 
MAINED.” He determined 
“to work, personally and through 
[his] newspaper, for the political 
division of Utah on the lines of 
the national parties.” He told his 
father and Wilford Woodruff that 
he would no longer serve in the 
People’s Party, that he would seek 
its dissolution, and that he would 
urge fellow Saints to join the 
Republican and Democratic Par- 
ties. He declared that Utah would 
not achieve statehood without the 
local parties being dissolved and 
replaced by state chapters of the 
national parties.™* 

Shortly thereafter, Frank 
and his close friend, Ben E. 
Rich, a fellow journalist (and 
son of Charles C. Rich of the 
Twelve) publicly left the People’s 


Party and began laying plans to 
organize the Republican Party in 
Utah. Their plans reached frui- 
tion in May 1891; the People’s 
Party was dissolved in June.* 
Their efforts to attract large 
numbers of fellow Latter-day 
Saints to the Republican Party 
were only mildly successful, 
given that most Saints—who 
blamed Republicans for anti- 
Mormon legislation of the 
previous thirty years—became 
Democrats.*° 


ile Church leaders 
encouraged the Saints 
to become politically 


active by joining either of the 
two national parties, integra- 
tion of Church members into 
the Republican Party was not 
entirely smooth. Liberals in Utah 
had long supported the national 
Republican Party, and some 
were antagonized when Latter- 
day Saints filed as Republican 
candidates for local and national 
positions. As the 1892 Territo- 
rial elections approached, Frank 
Cannon decided to seek office 

as Utah’s Territorial Delegate to 
Congress. He had solid backing 
from Weber County, where he 
lived, along with a strong grass- 
roots campaign organization— 
headed by Ben E. 
Rich—and significant 
Latter-day Saint sup- 
port. Liberal Repub- 
licans resented that 
Gentile nominees 
from Salt Lake and 
Utah Counties, C.W. 
Bennett and George 
Sutherland, were 
beaten by Cannon 

in the primaries.*” 
Cannon was joined 
on the final ballot by 
Democrat Joseph L. 
Rawlins, who had not 
been affiliated with 
the Church since his 
youth despite his fa- 
ther’s being a Latter- 
day Saint bishop, and 
Liberal C.E. Allen. In 
the end, Rawlins won 


L to R: Charles C. Rich, Jr; Ben E. Rich, standing; 
and Joseph C. Rich 


with a plurality of the vote, but 
Frank made Utah history as the 
first Latter-day Saint candidate 
for national office.** 

Over the next year Utah’s 
Liberal Party continued to suffer 
defections to the two major na- 
tional parties and was formally 
dissolved in December 1893, 
thirty months after the demise 
of the People’s Party.*° In the 
meantime Frank had returned to 
editing the Ogden Standard and 
continued to fight for statehood. 
In the fall of 1894, and running as 
the Republican candidate, he was 
elected Utah Territorial Delegate 
to Congress. That previous July, 
President Grover Cleveland, 
back in the White House, had 
signed the Utah Enabling Act 
by which Utah would be admit- 
ted to the Union. The legislation 
was a remarkable bipartisan 
effort by both Republicans and 
Democrats; each party hoped 
that Latter-day Saints would align 
themselves with it. 

Frank Cannon's goal had 
been accomplished: Utah had 
joined the national political 
mainstream. He would at last 
attain “the honor of American 
citizenship—an ambition that 
had been an obsession with me 
from my earliest youth.” Dur- 
ing his 1895 tenure as Utah 
Territorial Delegate, Frank led 
territorial Republican tickets to 
strong victories; Republicans also 
received a controlling majority 
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of delegates to the Utah Consti- 
tutional Convention that opened 
in March 1895. When asked what 
he thought of the victory of the 
Utah Constitution itself, Frank 


replied, “T believe it is a triumph of 


correct principles.” He continued, 
“LONG AGO I SAID WE 
WERE APPROACHING 
THE TIME WHEN THE 
BATTLE WOULD BE 
FOUGHT TO A FIN- 
ISH ON NATIONAL 
PARTY LINES, AND 
THE VICTORY IS 
MOST GRATIFYING 


TO THOSE WHO HAVE | 


BEEN FIGHTING FOR 
THESE PRINCIPLES.” In 
January 1896 Utah's newly formed 
state legislature elected Frank 
Cannon as one of Utah’s first two 
US Senators, partly in appre- 
ciation for his important role in 
making Utah a state. Frank’s only 
serious competition for his Sen- 
ate seat was his father, who was 
encouraged by Wilford Woodruff 
to run but who allegedly did not 
want the seat that his son strategi- 
cally filled. Gi 
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CHANGING 


UTAH POLITICAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


DURING 
LAE EARLY ee Os 


Ithough seldom acknowledged, during Brigham Young’s extended regime, Deseret- 
Utah indeed became a theocracy, as Church opponents had warned. The legislative 
and judicial shocks occurring over an eighteen-year-period following Young's death 
would eventually bring Latter-day Saint leadership to the point of seeking divine guid- 
ance in altering positions and practices which had once appeared to be unchangeable. 
The period after Young's death was a time of harshness and bitterness on both sides. 
A small, politically ambitious group known as the “Tribune Ring’—closely associated 
with the Salt Lake Tribune (at one time actually named the Anti-Mormon Tribune)—had sought to 
disenfranchise Latter-day Saints so that the Ring and its affiliates could gain control of territorial 
and local governmental machinery. 

The former chairman of the federal Utah Commission,’ Ambrose B. Carlton, granted an inter- 
view with the St. Louis Globe-Democrat in late 1889. He discussed the anti-Latter-day Saint critics 
with whom he had become well acquainted and alleged that “the nearer Mormons come to being in 
rapport with public sentiment of the country, the more [certain Tribune Ring] gentiles of Utah want 
to push [Church members’ backs] to the wall” No matter what concessions Latter-day Saints made, 
their opponents stepped up charges to provide their allies in Congress with pretexts to “utterly de- 
stroy local self-government and to disenfranchise all Mormons.” Carlton alleged that none would 


ANTIPOLYGAMY AUTOGRAPH QUILT, IBB2. “The Women’s 


Home Missionary Society was a Methodist organiza- 
tion that trained teachers and nurses. Society members 
in Ogden, Utah, supported the 1882 Edmunds Act. To 
show their gratitude for this law (and to raise money), 
the society members gathered signatures from across 
the country and assembled this quilt for the bill's spon- 
sor, Vermont Senator George F. Edmunds’ See “Disenfran- 
chisement, history.churchofesuschrist.org. Online. 
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Shelby M. Cullom Isaac S. Struble 
be more disappointed to see plural marriage abandoned 
than those aiming to gain political control of the territory- 
state if disenfranchisement became permanent.’ 

A stringent Idaho Territory law passed in the wake of 
the Edmunds-Tucker Act (1882) prohibited members of 
any religious body advocating plural marriage from vot- 
ing, holding elective office, or serving on juries—whether 
the members themselves practiced plural marriage or not. 
This law was challenged by Church members in Idaho, but 
in early 1890, the US Supreme Court, in the case of Davis 
v. Beason, upheld the law in a verdict written by Justice 
Stephen J. Field.’ Immediately, federal bills were intro- 
duced—by Isaac S. Struble in the US House and Shelby M. 
Cullom in the Senate—that sought to deprive members of 
The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints from full 
or active US citizenship. 

Early in 1890, the relatively new president of the 
Church, Wilford Woodruft—whom biographer Thomas 
G. Alexander has described as more realistic than his pre- 
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whose sanctions against polygamy 
included exclusion of the Utah 
Territory from statehood 


decessors in dealing with government coercion— 
sent his politically seasoned counselor, George 

Q. Cannon, to Washington, DC, to investigate 
the situation.‘ Cannon soon learned he could 

not rely on Democratic congressmen who had 
been Church allies in earlier struggles, leaving 
him with no choice but to turn to members of 
the rival party. Isaac Trumbo, the longtime Utah 
statehood lobbyist, introduced Cannon to such 
Republican leaders as James S. Clarkson. Cannon 
also renewed his acquaintance with the current House 
Speaker, James G. Blaine, whom he had known during 
his earlier service in the House. Blaine led the so-called 
“half-breeds,’ the party faction that sided against the 
“stalwarts,” formerly led by President Ulysses S. Grant. 
They opposed most Roman Catholic issues, German 
language use in schools, availability of alcoholic bever- 
ages on Sunday, and plural marriage. Blaine’s group was 
taking note of state political defeats resulting in part from 
party stances on these and other issues, stances that were 
increasingly unpopular. 

At this juncture, however, the Cullom-Struble Bills 
might have passed Congress if Blaine, likely the most 
popular Republican of the era, had not given good advice 
to Utah delegate John T. Caine. Blaine advised Caine to 
have his temporary Republican assistant, the articulate 
young Frank Cannon, testify before the territorial com- 
mittees of both the House and Senate. Cannon stressed 
that the proposed laws were aimed at denying the vote 
to people like himself—young adults who legally testi- 
fied each time they voted that they would not aid or abet 
those participating in polygamy—and that the law’s effect 
would be to disenfranchise even law-abiding Latter-day 
Saints. Cannon’s argument, along with Blaine’s personal 
influence, halted the proposed laws.° 


any other agreements were reached that 

summer.° These entailed a series of mu- 

tual concessions by both Latter-day Saint 
negotiators, mainly the Cannons, and Republican 
congressmen, led by Blaine. The former conceded 
that if plural marriages continued to be performed 
within the boundaries of the United States, all 
Church members in the US would be permanently 
disenfranchised and would lose active citizen- 
ship. Thus, the First Presidency and Quorum of 
the Twelve quietly began prohibiting new plural 
marriages in July of 1890,’ well before the public 
announcement of the Manifesto in late September.’ 
Simultaneously, Republicans in Congress began 
heeding the counsel of the Cannons and others 
who emphasized that, given the likelihood of Utah’s 
achieving its goal of statehood after abandoning 
polygamy, the present was an opportune time to 
curry favor with Utah's voters. National Republican 
Party attention to Utah was heightened when the 
territory's Latter-day Saint-controlled People’s Party 
was dissolved in June 1891. 

The dissolving of the People’s Party was a 
crucial step toward alleviating the impression that 
Church authorities controlled all political affairs in 
Utah Territory. But an important preliminary devel- 
opment also helped correct widespread mispercep- 
tions. Following the disenfranchisement of many 
Latter-day Saint voters during the late 1880s, and 
concurrent with the substantial urban growth of 
both Salt Lake City and Ogden, Utah's two most 
populous counties, Salt Lake and Weber, passed 
into the control of the anti-Latter-day Saint Liberal 
Party. Previous municipal 
governments in these cit- 
ies had been negligent in 
keeping abreast of needed 
street, sewer, and utilities 
development, but under 
new Liberal Party regimes, 
city services markedly im- 


proved. Somewhat predictably, however, property 
tax assessments also grew despite the complaints 

of longtime residents, including Church members. 
More alarmingly, crime and vice rates also shot up 
while sufficient police enforcement seemed to wane. 

Particularly in Ogden, “anti-Ring” Liberals 
soon emerged, drawing political support away 
from the dominant faction so bitterly opposed to 
the Latter-day Saints. The Ogden Standard editor, 
Frank Cannon, accompanied local Church leaders 
L. W. Shurtleff and H. H. Rolapp to Salt Lake City 
to confer with First Presidency members Wilford 
Woodruff and George Q. Cannon. They asked for 
advice about inviting other anti-Liberal political 
leaders in Weber County to unite together. George 
Q. Cannon, long experienced in territorial (and 
national) political affairs, acknowledged what he 
considered to be the Hand of Deity in the develop- 
ment of a movement that was easing regional politi- 
cal disputes. The First Presidency did not oppose 
political unification and cooperation in Weber, but 
they advised that such efforts remain focused in 
one county for the time being. They encouraged 
the Standard to continue its political opposition to 
the Tribune, but did not sanction its becoming a 
Republican (or Democrat) organ.’ 

One of the few apostles not demonstrating 
Democrat Party leanings, Elder John Henry Smith 
independently began promoting the establish- 
ment of local Republican groups in the counties 
of northern and central Utah. At the time, Smith 
noted in his diary that while President Woodruff 
and President Cannon had not explicitly endorsed 
his political involvement, they “had at 
least given him their tacit approval” Og- 
den Standard promoters requested that 
Elder Smith be installed as president 
of the newspaper’s board of directors. 
While some of Smith’s fellow Apostles 
opposed this request, as it seemed to 
go against their instructions to remain 


House Speaker 
James G. Blaine 
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“aloof” from political involvement, the First 
Presidency overruled their concerns and 
allowed Smith to take the position. Their 
action was read by some as First Presidency 
encouragement of the newspaper's political 
direction." 
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flammer in Utah who was nota “Lib 
eral?” 
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On May 9, 1891, President Benjamin 
Harrison and his wife visited Salt Lake City, 
arriving by train and reportedly spending 
only five hours as city guests. While Church 
leaders wanted to be involved in the 
welcoming activities, they were prevented 
from doing so by those associated with the 
Tribune Ring. Even a visit to the Tabernacle 
was prevented, although President Har- 
rison’s wife had expressed a desire to hear 
the famous organ. As they proceeded by 


Liberty Park where the welcoming program 


: the sftaoerativeand mupndacoys a money,as his, price, for manipylathng 
was to be staged, the honored couple did feesi?sotgans*,Do, what. is. right and | and carrying an wléction, who was nol 


hear the students of Church-sponsored 
elementary schools sing." 

During the early 1890s, Frank H. Dyer, the for- 
mer court-appointed receiver of confiscated Church 
property and then-president of the Salt Lake Central 
Democratic Club, proposed that local political parties 
organize “upon the lines of national politics” and that all 
individual citizens be allowed to choose for themselves 
whether to become involved. A substantial number of 
non-Latter-day Saint political activists agreed, declaring 
themselves opposed to the continued disfranchisement of 
any American citizens except those convicted of crimes. 
Many People’s Party leaders joined in hearty approval of 
the proposition, causing the Tribune to allege that Utah 
Democrats had come to some “secret understanding” 
with Church authorities whereby they would continue to 
vote as instructed by Church leaders. The Deseret News 
editor, Charles W. Penrose, encouraged readers to avoid 
rumors of intrigue and to simply study local issues from 
the perspective of the national Democratic Party. The 
relatively new Salt Lake Times prodded those inclined 
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“not care for the wrath of 


The Deseret Evening News, owned by the Church 
of Jesus Christ, served as the voice of the People’s 
Party and regularly condemned the Liberal Party. 


toward the Republican party to do the same. The Times 
made an accurate prediction that with Utah statehood 
on the not-too-distant horizon, it would be “almost 
criminal” if Republican leaders did not encourage young 
Latter-day Saints to investigate their party as well.” 

Men like Frank Cannon and John Henry Smith 
agreed with the Times. Smith approached perhaps the 
most respected territorial Republican, Judge Charles S. 
Zane, who agreed that if that party was not organized in 
Utah Territory soon, it would certainly be the minority 
party by the time Utah became a state. Because of his 
position, Judge Zane could not act as a party organizer, 
but he may have encouraged his politically active son, 
John M. Zane, to assist Smith in efforts to establish the 
Utah Republican Party. The younger Zane soon became 
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fully involved. In May 1891, John Henry Smith, 
accompanied by prominent gentile banker William 
S. McCornick, a former Salt Lake City council- 
man, met with Presidents Wilford Woodruff and 
George Q. Cannon, who openly stated their own 
preference for the Republican party and encour- 
aged Smith and McCornick to organize the Utah 
Republican Party in a timely way. 


he Democrats responded almost immediately 

to such efforts, holding a meeting in the Salt 

Lake Theatre where some 1,500 enthusiastic 
attendees nominated Samuel A. Merritt, a former 
Liberal Party leader and Montana delegate to 
Congress, as chairman. He subsequently spoke in 
an ingratiating manner toward Latter-day Saints, 
many of whom were present. Another attendee, 
Frank Dyer, then requested that someone from the 
People’s Party speak, after which the Utah delegate 
to Congress, John T. Caine, addressed the crowd. 
He enthusiastically endorsed the local Democratic 
platform and gave his pledge to the new Utah 
branch of the party as well. 

The Democrats’ success spurred Salt Lake City 
Republicans to step up their attempts to dissuade 
People’s Party members from rushing en masse 
toward the Democratic Party. Some longtime Utah 
political activists met the day after the Democrats’ 
meeting, and with McCornick as chairman, they 
formally voted to organize the Utah Republican 
Party. Some Liberal Party spokesmen opposed this 
action so long as the Peoples Party still existed, 
arguing that they would be splitting their own 
voting mass. But Arthur Brown, later one 
of Utah’s first US Senators but then on the 
Liberal Party central committee, made the 
counterargument that the Latter-day Saints’ 
People’s Party would not disband until there 


“In the spring of 1891... President Benjamin Harrison 
embarked ona month-long political tour by rail through 


the South to the West Coast.” 


See “President Harrison's Great Railroad Journey,” 
theamericanmenu.com. Online. 


was a place for its members to go. John M. Zane 
observed that the Democrats were organized and 
ready to accept members of the People’s Party, and 
that the Republicans were “in duty bound to meet 
them on their ground.’ The president of the Young 
Men’s Liberal Club, Edward B. Critchlow, declared 
that the Liberal Party was now obsolete—a “bas- 
tard” that should be disinherited. A vote was taken 
on whether to organize the Republican Party, and 
those in favor prevailed. Attendees then selected a 
committee to complete the details of organization 
and schedule a general meeting. 

Essentially following suggestions given to 
George Q. and Frank Cannon by James S. Clark- 
son, one of the primary leaders of the national 
Republican Party, local party leaders began acting 
to form community Republican clubs throughout 
the territory. The first mass meeting was scheduled 
in the same Salt Lake Theatre where the Democrats 
had met. Tribune Ring members attempted to pack 
the Republican gathering with disruptive Liber- 
als who wanted to propound their anti-Church 
agenda, and there proved to be sufficient disrup- 
tion that the chairman called for a postponement 
until a later time. The opponents of a new party 
organization remained in the meeting, transform- 
ing it into a tirade against Republican organiza- 
tion. Toward the end of the meeting, a Liberal 
speaker saw Edward Critchlow seated in the rear, 
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the very man who had 
called their Liberal Party 
a bastard. The speaker 
asked Critchlow to come 
forward to defend his 
statement. Facing the 
rather hostile audience, 
Critchlow calmly laid out 
his viewpoint that the 


Democrats had gotten a 


Samuel A. Merritt 


head start and would not 
retreat. Thus, he argued, 
the Republicans who were still “masquerading under the 
name Liberal party” needed to organize under the ban- 
ner of the national Republican Party. He denounced the 
allegation that he had been deluded into jumping into the 
arms of a Church-run Utah Republican Party.’ 


espite some continuing opposition, the crucial 

Republican mass organizational meeting was finally 

held on May 20, 1891, at the Salt Lake Theatre. Some 
attendees expressed reservations about the capacities of 
Utahns outside the territory’s two most populous coun- 
ties to disengage from perceived political dictates from 
Church authorities. A decisive moment arrived when 
newly selected party chairman C. W. Bennett invited 
Elder John Henry Smith to the rostrum. Fellow Apostle 
Heber J. Grant, attending as an observer, feared his as- 
sociate was making a serious mistake in responding. But 
the audience paid him close attention as he explained that 
in recent years the People’s Party had become far more 
democratic and less “Church’-dominated and declared 
that no one had ever told him how to vote. While he 
said he did not presume to speak for others, he firmly 
proclaimed his own intention to cast his lot with the 
territorial Republicans. An observing Times reporter sub- 
sequently stated that this “cleared away doubt from the 
mind of every man who was at all inclined to be just” At 
the conclusion of the mass meeting, Chairman Bennett 
read resolutions “that political parties in Utah should 
be organized with reference to the national questions 
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and politics.” The majority voice vote was taken amidst 
expected hoots and hollers from the opposition, but the 
vote was in assent and the motion carried. 

Area newspapers naturally reflected diverse view- 
points. The Tribune asserted that the Republican orga- 
nizational effort had failed, with editor C. C. Goodwin 
declaring the death knell of the Utah Republican Party 
and calling Liberals back to his anti-Church battle barri- 
cades. Charles Penrose used the Deseret News to advocate 
support for the national parties as a way to keep the 
Liberals from winning statewide elections for seats in the 
territorial legislature, where he suspected they would at- 
tempt to “pass laws to disfranchise all Mormons: Church 
authorities realized that they could no longer stand aloof 
from the political fight. 

On May 25, the First Presidency discussed what to 
do as their next step, and three days later, they met with 
the chairman of the People’s Party, Franklin S. Rich- 
ards, and some of his party associates. The Presidency 
recommended that the People’s Party be disbanded and 
encouraged its adherents to “ally themselves with the 
respective national parties, according to their individual 
preferences.” The Deseret News published this resolution 
and expressed the opinion that the decision only made 
sense at that juncture.’° John Henry Smith, John M. Zane, 
and other close associates held some twenty Republican 
organizing meetings that summer, getting a strong, al- 
though belated, start toward providing a viable alternative 
political party within Utah Territory."° 

The first election after the national parties were 
established was won by the Democrats, with Joseph L. 
Rawlins succeeding Caine as delegate to Congress. But 
after that, the Republicans won three straight territorial 
elections prior to Utah’s becoming a state in January 1896. 
These included the next Congressional delegate election, 
won by Frank Cannon; the election naming the delegates 
to write the new Utah Constitution; and the election of the 
first Utah State officers, in which Republicans won every 
office. This was an amazing accomplishment and likely 
would not have been possible without the quiet support 
of the Republican-leaning First Presidency. Some lead- 


ing Democrats complained, but national political 
leaders from both parties had made it clear that 
Utah statehood would not be possible unless both 
national parties were fully developed there.’” Such 
rapid party development was in part the legacy of 
the encouragement and support of a handful of 
committed Church authorities like John Henry 
Smith who promoted the Republican Party as vital 
to a strong two-party system in the new state. 


1 The Utah Commission was appointed by the US 
President on June 16, 1882, to oversee enforcemen 
of election regulations under the Edmunds Act of 
1882. This law provided punishment and disfranchise- 
ment for anyone convicted of polygamy or unlawful 
cohabitation and barred such persons from serving on 
juries and holding public office. The appointees to the 
Commission “proved to be generally honest and fair, but 
were determined to uphold the law.’The Commission 
established an oath that every Utah voter was required 
to swear, stating they were not and had never been ina 
polygamous relationship. As a result of this oath, more 
than twelve thousand Saints in Utah were disfranchised 
in the first year of the commission's existence (James 

B. Allen and Glen M. Leonard, The Story of the Latter-day 
Saints [1976], 395). 


2 E. Leo Lyman, Finally Statehood! Utah's Struggles, 
1849-1896 (2019), 234-5. 


3 Edwin B. Firmage and Richard C. Mangrum, Zion in 
the Courts: A Legal History of The Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints, 1830-1900 (1988), 232-6. 
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4Thomas G. Alexander, Things in Heaven and Earth: The 
Life and Times of Wilford Woodruff, a Mormon Prophet 
(1991), 236, 256-9. 


5 The speaker's close associate, James S. Clarkson, later 
stated in a letter to President Woodruff that Blaine, too, 
appeared before some of the senators and “protested 
against such an outrage upon any portion of a free 
people, [and] asserted that no republic of free men 
could tolerate such a wrong and live” (Lyman, Finally 
Statehood! 245, Appendix, 375-6; Hearings Before the 
[Senate] Committee on Territories in Relation to the Exercise 
of the Elective Franchise in the Territory of Utah, 51st Con- 
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John Henry Smith—Latter-day Saint Apostle 
and father of Church President George Albert 
Smith—John Henry also served as president of 
Utah's Constitutional Convention in 1895 


Ruth May Fox 


An Unexpected Leader 


BY SUSAN EASTON BLACK 


uth May Fox may not have been re- 
membered by her posterity had not her 
husband's financial reversals during 
her mid-thirties encouraged her to find 
venues for self-expression and income. 
About 1891 she joined two groups for women in 
the Salt Lake City area—the Press Club, a group 
for women writers, and the Reapers Club, a group 
organized by Emmeline B. Wells advocating women’s 
social and intellectual progress. These apparently 
modest organizations opened a sphere of influence 
for Ruth, one enabling her to impact the Utah Con- 
stitutional Convention and affect the lives of Latter- 
day Saint youth worldwide. 

Ruth, daughter and only surviving child of James 
May and Mary Ann Harding, was born on November 
16, 1853, in Westbury, Wiltshire, England. Her parents 
joined The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
five months after her birth. When Ruth was just six- 
teen months old, her mother died in childbirth along 
with the infant she was carrying. About the same 
time, Ruth’s father was called to be a traveling 
elder for the Church. So that he could fulfill 
his ecclesiastical assignment, extended fam- 
ily members and fellow Saints cared for Ruth. 
Frequent moves from house to house proved dif- 
ficult for her. She showed her unhappiness—or at least 
her mischievousness—by taking a bite out of a china 


saucer, skipping school, catching her hair on fire, and 
stepping in front of a moving train. Her grandmother 
said of Ruth, “She's a bad maid.”' Ruth would live to 
prove her grandmother wrong. 

When she was eight years old, Ruth and her father 
moved from Westbury to Yorkshire, living in a board- 
inghouse run by a widow named Mary Thompson Sax- 
ton. About three years later, in early 1865, Ruth's father 
voyaged to America. Not long after his arrival, he sent 
word for Mary to come to America, asking that she 
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Als cleven-year-olds, Ruth and Clara were 
hired to work in a local cotton mill. 


bring her daughter Clara and his daughter Ruth with her. 
After the threesome arrived in May, James May and Mary 
Saxton were married in Philadelphia. 

The Mays lived with their daughters in Manayunk, 
a manufacturing district located a few miles outside of 
Philadelphia, and, as eleven-year-olds, Ruth and Clara 
were hired to work in a local cotton mill. When the 
Mays moved to Philadelphia several months later, Ruth 
became a dressmaker’s apprentice and a housekeeper. 
In July 1867 the May family journeyed to the Salt Lake 
Valley in the Leonard G. Rich Company, walking most 
of the way. “We had pulled up the hill out of Parley’s 


Canyon just as twilight shrouded the valley,’ Ruth wrote. 


“We could still catch a glimpse of the city below, but I 
confessed to some disappointment as I asked, “Did we 
come all this way for this?’ This, however, was my first 
and last disappointment.” 

James May found work as a carder in the Deseret 
Woolen Mill at the mouth of Parley’s Canyon. Ruth 
worked at the mill as well. In 1870 her father purchased 
used carding machines and started his own mill business. 
Ruth, who had attended the John Morgan College for four 
months, withdrew from school and ran “the jack,” a heavy 
machine that spun dozens of threads at a time. Since she 
was doing “man’s work,” she assumed her father would 
pay her a man’s salary. “I should have had a man’s wages 
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for this; she penned, “but Father thought that his 
partner would object since I was a girl. Although 
I did quite as well as a man, I was given only 
$10.00 a week.” 


EARLY FAMILY LIFE 

At age nineteen Ruth was married to 
twenty-year-old Jesse William Fox Jr. on May 
8, 1873, in the Endowment House in Salt Lake 
City. President Daniel H. Wells officiated. To 
their union were 
born twelve children, 
six sons and six 
daughters. Ruth later wrote 
of her husband, “He was my 
companion in sorrow, my 
partner in joy.” 


Jesse was trained as a 
civil engineer and supported 


his young family comfortably. 

Notable among his accomplishments were his surveying 
of the Utah Southern Railway route and his platting of 
the Salt Lake City Cemetery. During their first twenty 
years of marriage Ruth and Jesse flourished financially 
and were happy with their growing family, although 
Ruth confessed to sometimes feeling inadequate as a 
patient mother: 


I can't blame my children too much for their quar- 
rels, as | was myself quick with sharp words and could 
not always count ten when provoked. ... 
in self-restraint through the years, or else grew weary 
of the continued and fruitless effort to impose on my 
children my own standards of conduct. Though my 
first children got more whippings, | don't see that they 
are any nearer perfection than those that came later 
and escaped with fewer and lighter punishments. 


! improved 


In 1888, fifteen years into his and Ruth’s marriage, 
Jesse took Rosemary Johnson as a plural wife without 
first asking Ruth’s permission. This was apparently 
an emotionally difficult time for Ruth; nevertheless, 
she would later write graciously of Jesse's decision. 


At this peak of our prosperity my husband was 
prompted to take a second wife. It seemed a noble 
thing for him to do; especially when it was almost 
certain to result in a term in the State Prison. He did not 
ask my advice, but if he had, |am sure that my convic- 
tions of the soundness of the principle would have 
enabled me to suppress every urge to jealousy and to 
bear my cross as did every other good L.D.S. woman 
under similar circumstances. 


As with many polygamous families, Jesse's two wives 
lived in separate households. Strains on the families was 
more than emotional. Shortly after his second mar- 
riage, Jesse lost his business, and, in an effort to recoup 
his financial standing, became encumbered with large 
debts. Initially, Ruth let her domestic help go and took in 
boarders, but later hers and Jesse’s large home was sold to 
relieve indebtedness. Ruth would stay in the homes of her 
married children for most of her remaining life, although 
she ran the St. Omer Boarding House for a brief period in 
1900. She was also nurse to Jesse during a serious illness 
in 1921, and she cared for him again in 1927-28 during 
his final illness. 

Besides finding ways to supplement family income, 
Ruth also sought means for self-development. While she 
had long considered writing a satisfying personal hobby, 
and while she sometimes wrote poems and narratives 
for family and close friends, she published her first poem 
in 1891. About this same time she joined Utah’s Press 
Club—founded to further the literary development of 
women writers—and established lasting relationships with 
such luminaries as Ellis R. Shipp, Susa Young Gates, and 
Emmeline B. Wells. Indeed, Wells soon became Ruth's 
mentor, encouraging her to join Wells’ Reapers Club and 
to become a voice in Salt Lake's suffrage move- 
ment. Of Emmeline Wells, Ruth later wrote: 


Utah Emmeline Blanche, born Septem- 
ber 11, 1896: when Sister Wells was the center 
of my orbit of public activities. For many years 
subsequently she had much to do with my 
progress.’ 


THE WOMAN'S SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT 

Due to the influence of Emmeline Wells and other 
leading women, Ruth was pushed forward to play a 
large role in the fight for women’s suffrage in Utah. She 
became a charter member of the Utah Woman Suffrage 
Association and began committing her time and talents 
to securing within the Utah State Constitution women’s 
rights to vote and hold public office. 

Suffragettes like Ruth saw to it that planks favoring 
women's suffrage appeared in territorial Democratic and 
Republican Party platforms in 1894. By mid-February of 
1895, they had organized branches of their association 
in nineteen of Utah’s twenty-seven counties. Women in 
each branch were encouraged to apply political pressure 
on the 107 male delegates elected to the Utah Constitu- 
tional Convention. Because of their sensitive networking, 
the women knew that most of the delegates supported 
women’s right to vote. The most influential exception 
was B. H. Roberts of the First Council of Seventy whose 
eloquence and influence were hard to combat. 

Yet in March 1895, when the opening session of the 
Utah Constitutional Convention convened, Utah Suffrage 
Association members were poised for action. They knew 
that there were four general arguments against women’s 
suffrage in the new state: (1) if women’s suffrage was pro- 
vided for in the state constitution, the constitution would 
not be accepted by the US Congress; (2) in voting, Utah 


women would be pawns for their husbands and Church 
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Ruth May Fox voting in 1956 


leaders and would thereby threaten rights of the non-Lat- 
ter-day-Saint minority in the state; (3) women’s suffrage 
and rights to public office would weaken traditional roles 
of wife and mother; and (4) women were too fair and 
pure to step into the dirty mire of politics. 

On March 18, 1895, Ruth May Fox and fourteen 
other women were chosen by the Utah Woman Suffrage 
Association to prepare a memorial on women’s suf- 
frage for the Constitutional Convention. The document 
would need to respond to each of the general argu- 
ments against women’s suffrage and detail Utah women’s 
convictions about their preparedness to vote and to 
engage in civic affairs. Although given almost no time 
to prepare the document, they delivered their memorial 
to Franklin S. Richards, and he presented it to a select 
constitutional committee. Strongly influenced by the 
memorial and by their own convictions, the committee 
voted on March 22 in favor of incorporating into the 
Utah Constitution women’s right to vote. Ruth wrote 
in her diary, “We all felt it a great day in the history of 
Utah. The committee informed us they had passed on 
Wl[oman] S[uffrage], being ten to five in favor.” 


On March 28, 1895, when the majority report of 
the committee was placed before the convention, B. H. 
Roberts spoke against the inclusion of woman's suffrage 
in the state constitution. Ruth wrote in her diary, “Mr. 
B. H. Roberts was very eloquent but his only argument 
was that he thought it would defer statehood” On April 
1, 1895, she penned, “O dear I have worn myself out 
to-day. Have been to the convention all day and stood 
up all the time with the exception of a little while that 
I sat on the table. Mr. Roberts was to give his oration 
but did not have time, so it went over till next day. 
What a shame he does not use his eloquence in a better 
cause.” On April 5, 1895, Ruth wrote, “The article giving 
women the Franchise passed in the convention.”’ The 
vote in favor was seventy-five to thirteen opposed. 

Ruth would later serve on the Salt Lake County Re- 
publican Committee, would become the chairman of the 
Second Precinct Ladies’ Republican Club, and would act as 
president of Utah's Press Club. But she filled each of these 
responsibilities with little fanfare or public recognition. 
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WORK IN THE KINGDOM 

As to what mattered to her in life, she said, “Ever 
since I could understand, the Gospel has meant every- 
thing to me. It has been my very breath, my mantle of 
protection against temptation, my consolation in sor- 
row, my joy and glory throughout all my days and my 
hope of eternal life. The Kingdom of God or Nothing 
has been my motto.””” Three years after her efforts in 
the women’s suffrage movement were rewarded, Ruth 
May Fox was called in 1898 to serve on the general 
board of the Young Ladies’ Mutual Improvement As- 
sociation (YLMIA). For twenty-four years, she served 
as first counselor to President Martha Horne Tingey 
(1905-1929); in 1914, she was also hired as a typist for 
the YLMIA. Then, in 1929 and at age seventy-five, Ruth 
was called as president of the YLMIA. When President 
Heber J. Grant set her apart for this office, he promised 
her “the same vigor of body and mind in the future” that 
she had enjoyed in the past, together with “great joy, 
peace and happiness.”!! 

During her eight-year presidency, Ruth May Fox 
traveled widely, established international friendships, 
and helped garner favor for the Church and its mission. 
But she may be best remembered for her anthem “Carry 
On, written for the June 1930 centennial celebration 
of the organization of the Church. When she heard the 
youth sing her hymn in the Salt Lake Tabernacle, she 
said, “I was thrilled to hear an army of young men and 
women vocalizing the pledge to continue the work of 
their noble fathers?” 

Ruth later remembered that, as her eighty-fourth 
birthday approached, she “gave serious thought to the 
termination of [her] service in the MIA. It seemed hardly 
appropriate for a woman in her eighties to be head of an 
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organization emphasizing the word 
‘young’ in its title? She sent a letter to 
President Heber J. Grant stating, “While 
Iam not asking for release, I shall hold 
myself in readiness to withdraw when- 
ever you think it advisable.’ Eight days 
later, she was released. 

Ruth continued to live a life of 
service to the Church and to the Salt 
Lake community. At age 100 she wryly 
observed, “Today I seem to be better 
known as the author of ‘Carry On’ than 
for all of my other achievements of one 
hundred years." As she neared the 
end of her life Ruth said to her doctor, 
“T guess this is it?” He replied, “Yes, it 
may be.” Ruth said, “That’s all right, 
I’ve got my grip packed?” She died at 
5:45am on April 12, 1958, in Salt Lake 
City; at 104, she was the oldest person 
in Utah at that time. Her funeral was 
held in the Bonneville Stake Taber- 
nacle with President J. Reuben Clark 
of the First Presidency of the Church 
presiding and Elder LeGrand Richards 
present. Also in attendance were most 
of her 290 living descendants, together 
with twelve young residents of the 
Ruth May Fox Heritage Hall on the 
Brigham Young University campus. ii 
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Deseret 
WEN OES 


BY BOB FOLKMAN 


Utah’s Territorial 


Governors 
1850 to 1896 


fter becoming a territory of the United States in 1850, the citizens of Utah could not elect their own gover- 
nor. The US President appointed the governor, the territorial secretary, federal judges, the US Marshal, and 
the US Attorney for every territory. These appointments were generally a reward to politicians and donors 


for their support of the president or his political party in some way.' The appointees usually had no 


connection to their assigned territory or its people, and—in the case of Utah—often had misconceptions about the 

problems they would face. The people of Utah, mostly Latter-day Saints, resented or—at best—tolerated the political 
appointees sent by the federal government. The governors and other federally appointed officials often returned the 
Saints’ resentment with scorn and impatience, resulting in a tense political climate that made few friends for the terri- 
tory among eastern politicians. The following men governed the Utah Territory before it achieved statehood in 1896: 


Brigham Young, 
1850-1857 

As the leader 
of The Church of 
Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints, Brigham Young 
was the de facto governor of Utah 
and the short-lived State of Deseret 
from 1848, when the Utah Terri- 
tory became part of the US, until 
1850. In that year, President Millard 
Fillmore formally appointed Young as 
governor of the new territory. In 1854 
Fillmore’s successor, Franklin Pierce 
allowed Brigham Young to continue 
as governor without a formal ap- 
pointment. 

James Buchanan, elected in 
1856 to succeed Franklin Pierce as 
president, responded to claims that 
the Saints in Utah were disloyal to 
and in rebellion against the United 
States. He named a new territorial 
governor and sent him to Utah in 
1857 under the protection of the 
US Army. 
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Alfred Cumming, 
1857-1861 
President Bu- 
chanan appointed 
Alfred Cumming to 
be governor of Utah Territory in July 
1857 to replace Brigham Young and 
establish federal control of the sup- 
posedly rebellious territory. Already 
en route to Utah, the US Army was 
to escort Governor Cumming into 
Great Salt Lake City, where his recep- 
tion was uncertain. Fortunately, 
Cumming, a Democrat and native 
of Georgia where he had served as 
mayor of Augusta, helped end the 
Utah War without violence when 
he arrived in 1858. He established 
a good relationship with Brigham 
Young and tried to be effective as 
governor without antagonizing 
the Latter-day Saint citizens of the 
territory. 


John W. Dawson, 
1861 

A native of 
Indiana, and a 
lawyer, John Dawson 
was appointed governor by Abra- 
ham Lincoln, but he lasted only 
nineteen days in office. He was 
antagonistic toward the Saints and 
their religion and had reportedly of- 
fended other federal officials. When 
he was accused of making improper 
advances to a woman that resulted 
in an unseemly scuffle and his be- 
ing chased from the house by the 
woman with a shovel, he threatened 
to shoot Salt Lake newspaperman 
T. B. H. Stenhouse if he published 
the story. Losing favor on all fronts, 
Dawson got on a stagecoach and 
left the territory in January. He was 
accosted at a stage stop in Moun- 
tain Dell, east of Salt Lake City, and 
severely beaten by ruffians who 
had followed him. He returned to 
Indiana without delay? 


Stephan S. Harding, 
1862-1863 

A lawyer and 
vocal abolition- 
ist from Indiana, 
Harding didn't hide 
his antipathy for Church leaders and 
the practice of plural marriage. Ap- 
pointed by Lincoln in March 1862, 
Harding arrived in Utah in early July. 
Shortly after arriving Governor Hard- 
ing spoke to an assembly of citizens 
and declared that one of the first 
things he hoped to accomplish was 
“to rid the country of that cutthroat, 
Porter Rockwell” Expecting approval 
from his audience, he instead heard 
the shrill voice of Porter Rockwell: 
“Now Governor, you know damn well 
| never killed anybody who didn't 
deserve it’? After months of generally 
antagonizing the Saints, Harding was 
appointed to the Colorado Supreme 
Court by Pres. Lincoln. 


James D. Doty, 
1863-1865 

When Lincoln 
removed Stephan 
Harding as Utah's governor in early 
summer1 863, he appointed James 
Doty as governor in Harding's stead. 
Doty would serve less than two 
years, but was well regarded in Utah 
Territory. Historians note that the 
Bear River Massacre of a large band 
of Shoshone Indians by federal 
troops took place during Doty’s ten- 
ure. He died in office in June 1865 
and was interred in the cemetery at 
Ft. Douglas. 


Charles Durkee, 
1865-1869 
Originally 
from Royalton, 
Vermont, Durkee was 
appointed Utah governor by Lincoln 
in 1865 but resigned in 1869 due 
to ill health. During his tenure, he 
supported the state militia’s reorga- 
nization and encouraged support for 
public schools by taxation. 


Stephen A. Mann, Territorial 
Secretary and Acting Gover- 


nor, 1869-1870 

Mann is best known as the ter- 
ritorial secretary and acting governor 
who signed the landmark legislation 
that granted women in Utah the right 
to vote. Mann was removed from his 
secretarial post by the next governor 
within a few weeks, but he and his 
family remained in Utah, where he 
practiced law. He later served in mu- 
nicipal positions in Washoe, Nevada, 
and died in Reno in 1881. 


John Wilson Shaffer, 1870 
Appointed governor 
by Ulysses Grant in 
December 1869, 
Shaffer had served 
as a Union officer 
during the Civil War. 
Grant instructed Shaffer to put 
an end to the ongoing rebellion in 
Utah, a fiction that eastern media 
were determined to perpetuate. He 
arrived in Utah on March 20, 1870, 
and immediately began to challenge 
the local status quo. It was reported 
that he promised, ‘Never after me 


shall it be said that Brigham Young is 
governor of Utah.“ 

As just noted, Shaffer removed 
Territorial Secretary S. A. Mann in 
response to Mann's having signed 
legislation granting suffrage to Utah 
women. He also forced Chief Justice 
Charles C. Wilson to retire after 
Wilson advised the territory's judges 
to ignore certain mandates ordered 
by the governor and to follow 
established law. On September 15, 
Shaffer ordered the Nauvoo Legion, 
the territory's militia commanded 
by General Daniel H. Wells, to stand 
down and turn in their arms to the 
US military at Ft. Douglas. 

Amid these political conflicts, a 
riot occurred in Provo late at night 
on September 22 that involved 
about forty soldiers from Fort Rawl- 
ins, anew US Army post on the Tim- 
panogos (Provo) River. The soldiers 
fired musket shots into occupied 
buildings and caused substantial 
damage to homes and businesses. 
They marched a Provo city official 
through town at bayonet point. 
The riot stemmed from a misunder- 
standing about a rental hall and was 
fueled by a considerable amount of 
alcohol consumption. 

This event, known as the Provo 
Outrage, led to protests from citizens 
and civic leaders. Governor Shaffer 
publicly blamed the commander at 
Ft. Douglas, General Regis de Trobri- 
and, for the incident; de Trobriand 
reacted to Shaffer's false accusation 
by sending strongly worded letters 
to several Salt Lake newspapers. An 
investigation of the Provo incident 
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by the Department Headquarters in 
Omaha eventually assigned blame 
to the commander and soldiers at 
Ft. Rawlins.° 

The brief governorship of 
John Wilson Shaffer was filled with 
acrimony toward the citizens and 
leaders of the territory. Shaffer died 
in office from consumption (tuber- 
culosis) on October 31, 1870. 


Vernon H. Vaughan, 
Oct 1870-Feb 1871 
A native of 
Alabama, Vaughan 
was the feder- 
ally appointed 
Secretary of Utah 
Territory when Shaffer died. Grant 
appointed Vaughan to be governor, 
but he was not popular with either 
side of Utah’s contentious politics. 
Vaughan’s service ended on Febru- 
ary 1, 1871, and he moved on to 
California, where he died in 1878. 


George L. Woods, 
1871-1875 

In 1870, 
President Grant 
appointed Woods 
as Utah governor 
for a four-year term. As governor, 
Woods avoided giving any recogni- 
tion to Brigham Young and sought 
to limit the Nauvoo Legion as Utah's 
territorial militia. President Grant and 
Governor Woods acted together to 
enforce the national anti-polygamy 
and anti-cohabitation laws then in 
effect. They supported Chief Justice 
James B. McKean in his use of feder- 
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ally appointed US marshals from 
outside the territory to impanel ju- 
ries and enforce indictments against 
polygamists. Despite their shared 
positions, and even though Woods 
sponsored several well-intentioned 
initiatives during his term in Utah, 
Grant didn’t reappoint him in 1875. 
Woods eventually returned to 
Oregon and died there in 1890. 


Samuel B. Axtell, 1875 
Axtell was ap- 
pointed by Presi- 
dent Grant to be 
governor of Utah in 
January 1875. Mod- 
erate by temperament, 
he treated Latter-day Saints more 
fairly than some of his predecessors, 
even though he supported federal 
actions to end polygamy. He met 
with Brigham Young shortly after tak- 
ing office and generally stayed aloof 
from the enemies of the Church, 
which prompted the Salt Lake Tribune 
to refer to the governor as “Bishop 
Axtell! Criticism from non-Mormons 
in Utah territory forced President 
Grant to remove Axtell from the 
Utah governorship in June 1875. 


George W. Emery, 
1875-1880 
Emery, a lawyer 
from New England 
and a federal tax 
collector in the 
South, was ap- 
pointed Utah governor by Ulysses 
S. Grant in 1875. In October of 
that year, Grant visited Utah and 


received a warm welcome by the 
people, including being cheered by 
large crowds during a Salt Lake City 
parade. Grant had not expected 
this, and he reportedly confided to 
Governor Emery, “I've been de- 
ceived with regard to these people’ 
Emery took positions of neutrality 
when he had to mediate between 
the warring Church and non- 
Church factions in Utah, although 
he favored legislation against 
polygamy. He became an effective 


governor, serving as long in Utah 

as the previous four appointees 
combined. After his term ended, 
the Utah legislature named Emery 
County after him. He died in 1909 in 
Massachusetts. 


Eli H. Murray, 1880-1886 
Republican Presi- 

dent Rutherford B. 

Hayes appointed 


Murray governor 
of Utah in 1880. 
Murray actively sup- 
ported the federal government's 
actions against polygamy and 

the Church during his term, and 
having the US President's ear, he 
repeatedly spoke against the Saints’ 
interests in Utah. In the election 

for Utah's delegate to Congress in 
1880, George Q. Cannon had re- 
ceived a large plurality of votes, but 
Governor Murray certified a Liberal 
Party candidate instead. After a 
two-year battle for the seat that saw 
both men attempting to represent 
Utah in Washington, DC, Congress 
refused to seat either man, dis- 


qualifying Cannon because he was 
a polygamist. In 1883, as the result 
of lobbying by Utah liberals, the 

US Post Office renamed the town 
of South Cottonwood as Murray in 
honor of the governor. Republican 
Chester A. Arthur reappointed Mur- 
ray in 1884, but in 1886 President 
Grover Cleveland, a Democrat, 
dismissed him. 


Caleb W. West, 
1886-1888, 1893-1896 
Another Kentucky 
native, Caleb West 
was appointed by 
President Cleve- 
land to replace 
Governor Murray. 
West had served in 
the Confederate Army and was a 
Democrat, as was Cleveland. West 
was not reappointed when Benja- 


min Harrison, a Republican, won 
the US presidency in 1888. In 1893 
Cleveland was again president and 
reappointed West as territorial gov- 
ernor. He served until Utah officially 
became a state on January 4, 1896. 
West encouraged the development 
of civic organizations, including the 
Salt Lake Chamber of Commerce, 
that would bring business interests, 
religious leaders, and other commu- 
nity leaders together for the benefit 
of all citizens in Utah. 


Arthur L. Thomas, 
1889-1893 
A Chicago, 
Illinois, native, 
Thomas worked 


in government positions in Wash- 
ington, DC, until being appointed 
territorial secretary of Utah during 
the George Emery administration. 
He continued in that role dur- 

ing the Eli Murray administration 
and Caleb West's first term. When 
Republican Benjamin Harrison 
became president, he appointed 
Thomas, a Republican, to serve as 
territorial governor. Thomas had 
been in Utah longer than any previ- 
ous governor before taking office. 
When his term ended in 1893 with 
the reelection of Grover Cleveland, 
Thomas stayed in Utah. In 1895 he 
attempted to get the Republican 
nomination to be Utah's first state 
governor but was unsuccessful. He 
was appointed postmaster of Salt 
Lake City and served from 1898 
until 1914. Thomas had initially not 
been a friend of Utah's Latter-day 
Saint population but mellowed over 
time, even favoring amnesty for 
polygamists. The Church issued the 
Manifesto on plural marriages dur- 
ing his term. Arthur Thomas died in 
Salt Lake City in 1924. 


Charles C. Richards, 
Territorial Secretary and 
Acting Governor, 1896 

Richards, a prominent Weber 
County attorney and son of Apostle 
Franklin D. Richards, was acting 
governor during the days leading up 
to Utah's statehood celebration and 
presided on Inauguration Day, Janu- 
ary 6, 1896. He died in Salt Lake City 
in 1953 at the age of 93. G 


Sources: historytogo.utah.gov/territori- 
al-governors. Online. 

Allen Kent Powell, Utah History Encyclo- 
pedia (1994). uen.org. Online. 
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Heber M. Wells— first Governor 
of the State of Utah, 896 
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hen delegates to the 
Utah Constitutional 
Convention approved 
the new Utah State 
Constitution on May 6, 
1895, the territory's female 
population hoped they 
would have two reasons to 
celebrate after November's elections. If the territo- 
ry’s male voters were to accept the new document, 
as expected, not only would Utah be in the final 
stages of achieving statehood, but Utah’s women 
would have regained their cherished right to vote. 
After enjoying the right to vote for seventeen 
years, all Utah women had been disenfranchised by 
the federal government in 1887. On April 18, 1895, 
when delegates formally approved the addition of 
woman suffrage in the state constitution, Utah's 
women quietly and tentatively celebrated. Utah 
Suffrage leader Emmeline B. Wells wrote: “I sent a 
telegram to Susan B. Anthony to let her know—We 
kept very quiet and made no demonstrations.”’ The 
national suffrage leader responded to Emmeline’s 
| telegram: “Hurrah for Utah”? 

On election day, November 5, 1895, Utah 
men did vote to ratify the new state’s governing 
document. With statehood finally on the hori- 
zon, Utahns prepared for a grand celebration. On 


January 4, 1896, when word reached Salt Lake 
City that President Grover Cleveland had signed 
the proclamation admitting Utah as the forty- 
fifth state, “cannon thundered, bells tolled” and a 
“monster whistle . . . tooted from the tower of the 
[City-County] Building steadily for two hours.” 
Emmeline B. Wells, celebrating both statehood 
and woman suffrage, “found the city streaming 
with flags and banners” and was “soon joined 

by other women anxious to participate in the 
demonstration of joy and gladness.” 

Two days later, Utahns celebrated “Inaugura- 
tion Day,’ as a newly-elected state government 
supplanted the previous territorial leadership. 
Fifteen thousand Utahns gathered for ceremonies 
at the Tabernacle on Temple Square. The ceiling 
was decorated with a massive forty-five-star flag 
measuring 74 feet wide by 132 feet long, and the 
balconies were draped with red, white, and blue 
bunting. An “ingeniously devised” incandescent- 
lighted star hung over the congregation, and a 
large American eagle decorated the tower in the 
center of the organ pipes. Below that was another 
attraction, an electrically lighted “Utah:’° Charles 
Comstock Richards, the Territorial Secretary and 
Acting Governor of Utah, chaired the celebration 
and inauguration. George Q. Cannon read an 
invocation prepared by Pres. Wilford Woodruff, 


LEFT: DINWOODEY BUILDING DECORATED FOR STATEHOOD. ART BY CHERIE HALE; BEEHIVE HISTORY 21, UTAH STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


who was present but not well enough to speak. 
Evan Stephens then led the choir of a thousand 
voices—including the Tabernacle Choir at its 
core—in “The Star Spangled Banner.” Two bands 
played at intervals during the celebration, and at 
various moments cannons could be heard firing 
from Capital Hill. 

To loud cheers, the territory’s congressional 
delegate, Joseph L. Rawlins, presented the pen 
used to sign the 1894 Utah Statehood Enabling 
Act to Governor-elect Heber M. Wells. Chief 
Justice Charles Zane, for so long the nemesis of 
leaders of The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints, then swore in the new governor, a son 
of pioneer and militia leader Daniel H. Wells. 
Evan Stephens again led the massive choir as it 
performed Stephen’s new hymn, “Utah, We Love 
Thee,’ written for the occasion. 

Gov. Wells spoke to the assembled crowd, de- 
claring, “Our patriotism must never fail. Our alle- 
giance to the national government will ever remain 
supreme.”® Pres. Woodruff mused in a letter to one 
of his sons: “We have seen some interesting days in 
Utah [but] We have Never seen such a Day as this.” 
Communities throughout the state held parades, 
balls, and other celebrations as Utahns statewide 
breathed a great sigh of relief. Finally, statehood! 
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Utah State Archives; political ribbons courtesy John Sillito, Weber State University. 


Utah ...This is the place! 


All Utah! People working together 
Utah! What a great place to be. 
Blessed from Heaven above. 
It’s the land that we love. 

This is the place! 


Utah! With its mountains and valleys. 
Utah! With its canyons and streams. 
You can go anywhere. 

But there’s none that compare. 
This is the place! 


It was Brigham Young who led the 
pioneers across the plains. 
They suffered with the trials they had to face. 
With faith they kept on going till they 
reached the Great Salt Lake 
Here they heard the words... 
“THIS IS THE PLACE!” 


Utah! With its focus on family, 
Utah! Helps each child to succeed. 
People care how they live. 
Each has so much to give. 
This is the place! 


Utah! Getting bigger and better. 
Utah! Always leading the way. 
New technology’s here... 
Growing faster each year. 
This is the place! 


There is beauty in the snow-capped 
mountains, in the lakes and streams. 
There are valleys filled with farms 
and orchards too. 
The spirit of its people shows in 
everything they do. 
Utah is the place where dreams come true. 


Utah! With its pioneer spirit. 
Utah! What a great legacy! 
Blessed from Heaven above. 
It’s the land that we love. 
This is the place 


Utah! Utah! Utah! , 
THIS IS THE PLACE! Writ Tf 


Words by Sam Francis, Gary Francis; music by Gary Francis. STonninants i ad home -- & 


The song was written for and performed at the Utah AimiAs men. 27. TUF ob a 
Centennial Celebration in 1996. In 2003 the Utah State 
Legislature voted to change the state song from “Utah, 
We Love Thee” to “Utah, This is the Place.” 
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